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GREECE AND ROME 


VOL. XIX, NO. 55 JANUARY 1950 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF ANCIENT 
WARFARE 


By R. F. GLOVER 


I 


E are often told nowadays that the whole business of war, espe- 

cially command and administration, is becoming increasingly 
difficult and complicated as more and more different weapons, each 
more highly specialized than the last, are brought into service. But the 
undoubted truth of this contention must not lead us into the error of 
supposing that ancient warfare was a simple matter between forces com- 
posed of nothing but infantry and cavalry. Many of the battles of anti- 
quity, indeed, are made more interesting by the presence of unusual and 
intriguing armaments ; and though some of these may now seem largely 
obsolete, it does not do to be too sure—was not the Home Guard armed 
with pikes in its early infancy? 

Let us consider, then, the parade state of Antiochus’ army at the 
battle of Magnesia. After his defeat at Thermopylae in April 191, it 
will be remembered, he had fled to Ephesus, and by the end of the 
following year he was ready for the Scipios with an army of 70,000 men. 
‘Most of the peoples of the Empire were represented, from Dahae horse- 
archers of the Caspian to Arabs mounted on dromedaries. It was strong 
in cavalry—at least 12,000 horse, light or “cataphract’’—in light-armed 
~ infantry . . . archers, slingers and javelin men; it included, besides 54 
elephants, that engine of war dear to the Ancient East, the dreaded 
scythed-chariots.”! 

Here, surely, is a sufficiently varied assortment of nationalities and 
armaments to show that manifold alliances and specialized equipments 
are not peculiar to the twentieth century. Leaving for the present the 
problems of administering such a force, let us examine some of the more 
exotic weapons that were there. We are all familiar with infantry, the 
queen of the battlefield, and with cavalry, the king of the counter-attack ; 
and nobody can study School Certificate Latin without coming across 


* Cambridge Ancient History, vol. viii, p. 223. See Livy xxxvii. 40: Florus ii.8. 
3871-55 B 
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archers, slingers, and javelin men. But who thought of mounting Arabs 
on dromedaries? When is a horse ‘cataphract’? What did Antiochus 
want with elephants? And were his scythe-chariots the same as those 
which our nursery governesses used to tell us were used by ancient 
Britons? Let us see. 


II 


The cataphract and the elephant are subjects apart, and their uses 
need only be summarized here.! The cataphract, then, consisted of a 
horseman of exceptional physique (he needed it) clad almost entirely in 
armour (helmet, mail-coat, greaves), mounted on a horse similarly 
armoured; the horse’s head and legs were protected, and a mail-coat 
was thrown over his back. In short, ‘equitibus equisque tegumina erant 
ex ferreis laminis serie inter se conexis’.2_ The rider was further armed 
with a sword, and more particularly with a weighted spear ; this he held 
in his right hand, while the shaft was supported by a loop fastened to the 
horse’s neck. The whole, as Dr. Rattenbury points out, amounted to a 
weapon similar in intention to the first tanks; protected from ‘small- 
arms fire’, it was designed to be able to pierce the enemy’s line, forming 
a gap to be exploited by other arms. All that was necessary was for the 
rider to steady his spear, gather momentum, and charge, impervious to 
the missiles flying through the air towards him. In this way, says 
Plutarch, he ‘often had impetus enough to pierce through two men at 
once’. It is easy to see that a weapon of this sort might be most effective 
against inexperienced or demoralized troops, and, indeed, the cataphract 
even found its way into the Roman army in the beginning of Hadrian’s 
reign—though perhaps rather for ‘show’ than for ‘blow’. 

At the same time, this armoured juggernaut (like the tank) had its 
vulnerable points: if the eyes of man or horse had been armoured, 
neither of them could have seen where they were going; if the insides 
of the rider’s thighs had been armoured he could not have gripped the 
sides of his horse; and if the horse’s belly had been armoured the whole 
outfit might probably have been stationary. Here, then, were the vulner- 
able points of the cataphract—the eyes of man and horse, the rider’s 
thighs, and the horse’s belly. Heliodorus’ Ethiopians were quick to 


! This summary of the cataphract is based on R. M. Rattenbury’s illuminat- 
ing study of ‘An Ancient Armoured Force’ in Classical Review, vol. lvi, no. 3 
(Nov. 1942), p. 113; and some account of the elephant in ancient warfare 
appeared in Greece and Rome, vol. xvii, no. 49 (Jan. 1948). 

? Curtius Rufus iv. 9. 
3 Crassus 27. 
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seize on these weaknesses of Persian cataphracts. Forward troops 
slipping between the horses’ legs were able to rip their bellies, and the 
riders, thrown from their mounts, were quickly and easily dispatched.' 
(No doubt they were helped by the fact that, again like the early tanks, 
the cataphract must have been slow-moving and difficult to manceuvre.) 
This victory was not achieved without cost, but the lesson was there and 
the cataphract never became universally adopted. 

The elephant had a wider military career, and for some time was a 
regular feature of ancient warfare. He had three characteristics. His 
mere presence was apt to have the most devastating effect on men’s 
morale: cavalry were often put to flight through the horse’s instinctive 
fear of the sight and smell of elephants: and the elephant’s own tusks, 
trunk, and large heavy feet, along with the pikes of the crew mounted on 
his back, combined to give him considerable killing-power at close 
quarters. But here, again, determined troops found ways of dealing with 
the elephant, less drastic than that of Eleazar who ‘[elephanti] ruina 
inclusus magis quam oppressus, suo est sepultus triumpho’.2 One way 
or another, it was possible to make the elephant stampede and turn upon 
his own troops; for this reason he came to be known as ‘the common 
enemy’,? and in due course his activities became confined to the amphi- 
theatre. 

III 


The camel was another beast whose smell and mere appearance were 
quite intolerable to the horses of opposing cavalry. This fact was well 
known in antiquity,+ and is equally attested by modern travellers. He 
had other military virtues, too. He could go without water for long 
stretches,® and modern authorities add that (in contrast to the elephant) 
he is less liable to panic under fire than other animals.” As a baggage- 
animal, of course, carrying 250-450 lb. 2c miles daily,’ he had been 
known for centuries,® although, curiously, he seems not to have been 


’ Vegetius, De Re Militari iii. 23, adds that nets were often used to capture 
cataphracts. 

? I am grateful to the Rev. J. B. Sandeman for calling my attention to this quip 
of Ambrose (de Offictis i. 40) on 1 Maccabees vi. 43-6. 3 Appian, Iberica 46. 

* Herodotus i. 80, vii. 87; Pliny, Nat. Hist. vit. xxvi. 67-8; Xenophon, 
Cyropaedia vit. i. 27, 48-9. 

5 Cited by T. R. Glover in From Pericles to Philip, p. 219. 

© Vegetius, loc. cit.; Pliny, loc. cit. 

7 Animal Management 1933 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938), p. 294: 
‘if made to kneel [under fire] he will remain so, perfectly quiet and contented’. 

8 Ibid., p. 286. 

° See the Old Testament, passim. (Modern readers unfamiliar with this work 
may refer to Cruden’s Concordance under ‘Camel’.) 
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used in Egypt (one of his natural homes) until the idea was suggested 
there by Persians.' The idea of using him in action seems to have 
originated in the fertile mind of Cyrus the Great. Xenophon,? slightly 
shocked at the idea of gentlemen riding on camels, tells us how Cyrus 
mounted two archers on each of the camels he had variously acquired, 
and used them against Croesus in conjunction with scythe-chariots. 
When the camels were still far away Croesus’ cavalry were thrown into 
utter confusion (To1aUTa yap del and 
in this state were an easy prey for the chariots. Frightening horses was 
all that the camels achieved, however; for, says Xenophon in a some- 
what disappointed tone, since no horse would approach them, they could 
not kill or be killed. 

Xenophon does not speculate on what might have happened if enemy 
troops had come within striking distance of the camels. It is possible 
that the camel might have given a good account of himself, for camels 
‘can kick with considerable violence. They can cow-kick up to the point 
of the shoulder, and sweep the foot outwards and backwards to a con- 
siderable range. With the forefoot they can strike forwards, and also 
kick sharply upwards towards the elbow. They have been known to 
kneel on a man after knocking him down.’3 No doubt this was dis- 
covered in ancient times, and the way in which the camel-riders were 
subsequently armed suggests that they were meant to be employed at 
close quarters. In Xerxes’ invasion of Europe in 480 B.c. camels carried 
Arabians armed as infantry,* and by Antiochus’ time the Arab archers 
carried ‘slender swords 4 cubits long, so as to reach the enemy from so 
great a height’.5 

For the most part, however, the camel reverted to his more natural 
place in the baggage-column;° and if we are tempted to ask why, the 
reason may be that with all his advantages he really is not suited for 
prolonged and arduous campaigning. His main weakness is that he is 
particularly susceptible to changes of climate,” and perhaps this is why 


* General Introductory Guide to the Egyptian Collections in the British Museum, 
p. 129. However, the camel found now in the Egyptian Delta is big, soft, and 
of no use in the desert. (Animal Management, pp. 286-7.) 

2 Op. cit. vi. i. 30, ii. 8; vit. i. 27-8, 48-9. 

3 Animal Management, p. 290. A camel weighs 1,500-1,600 lb. (ibid., p. 300). 

* Herodotus vii. 86. Have we here a hint of the modern distinction between 
riding-camels and baggagers? There was nothing remarkable about the camels 
in Xerxes’ supply column (c. 83), but those carrying the Arab infantry were 
Ov (Cf. Animal Management, p. 303: ‘the riding 
camel is as distinct from the baggage animal as a thoroughbred froma cart-horse’.) 

5 Livy xxxvii. 40. 12. © Cf. Xenophon, Hellenica u11. iv. 24. 

7 Animal Management, pp. 286-7, 295. 
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we hear little of Xerxes’ camels. Moreover, the very fact of his stoical 
endurance of hunger, thirst, and pain means that he may die without 
warning,' and his food may often present difficulties? apart from the 
fact that he needs certain periods of rest and quiet for chewing the cud. 
Nor is he equally at home in all types of country; ditches may present 
a serious obstacle to him, and his feet are ill adapted to muddy or 
slippery ground.* One way or another, it is likely that campaigning with 
camels was found to involve difficulties the more disconcerting because 
unexpected. As Vegetius’ succinctly puts it, praeter novitatem inefficax 
bello est. 
IV 


Perhaps the most curious thing about our final curiosity, the scythe- 
chariot, is that it continued in intermittent use for some 500 years with- 
out ever achieving any striking success in action. This, too, was invented 
by the great Cyrus, says Xenophon.® Cyrus noticed that the technique 
of chariot-fighting had undergone no change since the Trojan wars, 500 
years or so before; this meant that chariots absorbed an amount of man- 
power (of the best quality) quite out of proportion to their usefulness in 
action. Accordingly he introduced a new model with stronger wheels 
and a wider wheel-base, and ‘on both sides of the wheels he attached to 
the axle steel scythes about two cubits long, and beneath the axles other 
scythes pointing down towards the ground’.? 

Now a vehicle of this description was admirably designed to spread 
alarm and despondency among the enemy.’ For it was clear that any- 
one who steadfastly remained in its road stood an excellent chance of 
being either caught by the scythes projecting sideways or trampled 
beneath the horses and then mangled by the scythes underneath the 
chariot. Lucretius® (echoed by Curtius Rufus") gives a gruesome picture 
of amputated limbs quivering on the ground—but the victim of such a 


Ibid., pp. 296 ff. Tbid., p. 286. 

3 Ibid., p. 300. 4 Ibid., p. 293. 5 Op. cit. iii. 23. 

© Cyropaedia V1. i. 27-30. 

7 Later descriptions differ only in detail. Diodorus (xvii. 53), Curtius Rufus 
(iv. 9), and Livy (xxxvii. 41) add further spikes or blades of varying length 
(respectively EUotpa tpiotrifapa, hastae, cuspides) projecting horizontally from 
the end of the pole. Do these represent, however inaccurately, a later develop- 
ment of Cyrus’ vehicle, or merely an attempt at ‘artistic verisimilitude’ ? 

8 See Diodorus, loc. cit., KaTé&TANEW Kal 
émivevonpéva and Frontinus, Strat. u. iii. 17, ad perturbandum hostem. But 
they seldom seem to have made much impression. > iii. 642 ff. 

?© iv. 15: ‘Quippe amputata virorum membra humi iacebant; et quia calidis 
adhuc vulneribus aberat dolor, trunci quoque et debiles arma non omittebant, 
donec multo sanguine effuso exanimati procumberent.’ 
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swift, clean cut, he says, feels no pain and continues fighting unaware that 


laevam cum tegmine saepe 
inter equos abstraxe rotas falcesque rapaces. 

So much for theory: let us now examine the record of the scythe- 
chariot in action. In its first battle, when Cyrus fought Croesus at 
Pteria, it took the enemy by surprise and was thoroughly satisfactory. 
Cyrus divided his chariots equally between his wings and his centre, 
and those on the left flank made short work of enemy cavalry which had 
already been thrown into confusion by the camels.' In the centre, 
Croesus’ Egyptian troops stood firm and awaited the chariots’ charge— 
too firm. They were unable to make openings for the chariots (Xeno- 
phon implies that they would have done so if it had been possible) and 
suffered severely.2, The chariots in fact won great distinction, and were 
retained in Persian service.? Elsewhere* Xenophon records how in his 
own time two such chariots under Pharnabazus, in conjunction with 
400 cavalry, scattered 700 of Agesilaus’ men with heavy casualties. 
Here again, it will be noted, the enemy was taken by surprise. 

But, without surprise, the scythe-chariot was not so successful, for 
it cannot have been easy to handle in action and there were several ways 
of combating it. We have to remember that for maximum effectiveness 
much depended on the speed and impetus of the chariot’s assault.5 On 
the other hand, the faster the vehicle moved, the greater was the 
difficulty of control and maneuvre. To visualize the full extent of this 
difficulty, let us for a moment consider the horse-drawn field artillery 
of modern times. Here each gun was moved by a team of six horses, 
with a driver mounted on each near-side horse, and gunners riding on 
the limber were ready to apply brakes; but the gun was seldom if ever 
(officially) moved faster than at the trot, and even so ‘driving drill’ was 
an intricate business that took a good deal of training. Imagine, then, 
the task of one man mounted on the actual vehicle trying to turn four® 
horses at full gallop. It could hardly be done, and sometimes it was not 
even attempted.’ 


™ Xenophon, Cyropaedia vii. i. 27. But Herodotus’ account (i. 80 ff.) makes 
no mention of chariots. 

2 Even so, they rallied sufficiently to get the better of a follow-up force of 
Persian infantry, and were not finally overcome until Cyrus in person attacked 
them from the rear. (Xenophon, op. cit. vil. i. 29-37). 3 Ibid. vi. i. 47. 

* Hellenica tv. i. 17-19. 5 See especially Plutarch, Sulla xviii. 3. 

® Diodorus’ use of the word ceipopdpos at xvii. 53 implies that the scythe- 
chariot was drawn by four horses. 

7 At Gaugamela, Darius’ chariots advanced with slack reins (Curtius Rufus 
iv. 15). 
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Alexander was quick to seize on this weakness at Gaugamela, and 
ordered his men to makes gaps in their ranks and so to allow the chariots 
to pass harmlessly through his line.' He realized that at the required 
speed the chariots would not be able to alter their direction. Later on, 
at Chaeroneia, Sulla went one further, and by attacking the enemy in 
close country he restricted the chariots’ run and prevented them from 
even getting up speed. The result was ludicrous; the Roman army 
laughed, and encored the flounderings of the charioteers.2_ At Orcho- 
menus, still exploiting the difficulty of turning a scythe-chariot at speed, 
Sulla fixed stakes in the ground, with a screen of troops in front. When 
Archelaus’ chariots charged, these foremost troops withdrew behind 
the stakes, and the chariots, unable to alter their course, were caught on 
the stakes and eventually driven in panic on their own men.3 The same 
sort of result was more commonly achieved by means of the ¢ribulus or 
caltrop, ‘an iron instrument resting on three of its prongs, while a fourth 
projected upwards’, which could be hurled at advancing chariots with 
good effect.+ 

Alexander, then, allowed scythe-chariots to pass harmlessly through 
his line, and Sulla prevented them from charging. In the meantime the 
resourceful Judas Maccabaeus had found an even better method of 
preventing casualties from scythe-chariots; he stopped them coming into 
action at all. This he did by the simple expedient of a surprise night- 
attack on the camp of the young Antiochus Eupator; he ‘slew 4,000 men... 
filled the camp with fear and tumult, and departed with good success’, 
and the Jews were no more troubled with ‘chariots armed with hooks’.5 

Fear and tumult bring us to the most serious defect of the scythe- 
chariot in action; normal battle-noises seem often to have been enough 
to frighten men or horses into headlong retreat. The younger Cyrus at 
Cunaxa,® Alexander at Gaugamela,’ and Sulla at Orchomenus? were all 
able to disorganize opposing charioteers by the noise of shields clashed 
against spears. It now appears, then, that the charioteers were generally 
unable to control their vehicles in action, and were too often faint- 
hearted themselves. We are, indeed, forced to the conclusion that the 
Eastern kings paid too little attention to the training of this arm. Can 
it be that they kept them not so much for use in battle as to add colour 

Ibid. 

? Plutarch, loc. cit. Cf. Vegetius, op. cit. iii. 24, ‘quadrigas falcatas rex 
Antiochus et Mithradates habuerunt . . . postmodum fuere derisui’. 

3 Frontinus, loc. cit. He adds (sec. 18) that Caesar used the same method 
against Gaulish scythe-chariots. + Vegetius, loc. cit. 

5 2 Maccabees xiii. 1-17. ® Xenophon, Anabasis 1. viii. 18. 

7 Diodorus xvii. 58. 8 Frontinus, loc. cit. 
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and impressiveness to the ceremonial parades in which they took so 
much delight? Certainly, taking one consideration with another, it 
seems that Arrian and Curtius Rufus probably exaggerate the valour of 
Alexander’s army against scythe-chariots. Stories of men snatching 
charioteers’ reins, upsetting the drivers, and cutting down the horses,! 
or thrusting spears into the horses’ vital parts until their drivers lost 
control of them,” seem improbable when we realize that the charioteers 
lacked control at the outset. 

Can ancient British scythe-charioteers show a better record than 
those of the Orient? Alas, the verdict of modern scholarship is that our 
nursery governesses were not sufficiently discriminating in their use of 
primary sources. Chariots the Britons certainly had, but ‘although a few 
ancient writers describe the British war-chariot as having its axle armed 
with a scythe, Caesar neither says nor implies anything of the kind; his 
account of their operations rather implies that they had none, and this 
inference is borne out by the silence of the best ancient writers and by 
the remains actually found. . . .’3 But perhaps while archaeological 
research continues we need not despair; and if ever it unearths a scythe- 
chariot then surely the Home Guard .. .. 


Vv 

The machinery of military administration in ancient times has in 
general been little studied; we are apt to forget that without it battles 
could never take place. Now, whether cataphracts, elephants, camels, 
and scythe-chariots were effective in action or not, they must all have 
presented their own special problems of administration. Did cata- 
phracts wear their armour continuously, both in battle and on the march? 
If not, then they must have had their own transport column, congesting 
roads that were already overcrowded. In any case they must have 
carried spare armour, or artificers ready with their special equipment to 
do maintenance and repairs. The same clearly applies to scythe- 
chariots. Elephants, again, required quantities of fodder.t This means 
that special arrangements must be made for transporting it’ or that a 
staff-officer must allot to them their regular pasturages along the route, 
with sufficient food and water available. Certain types of country, too, 
are impassable to both elephants and (as we saw) camels, so that here 


? Arrian, Anabasis 111. xiii. 5-6. 2 Curtius Rufus, loc. cit. 

3 Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain and the English Settlements, p. 41. 
Among generally accessible ancient authors the only reference to Celtic scythe- 
chariots is Frontinus, loc. cit. 

* Aristotle, H.A. viii. 9. 5 Cf. Diodorus xx. 73. 
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again forethought and reconnaissance are necessary. And if rivers 
were to be crossed, it is clear that a bridge built for the use of two or 
three men at a time will not carry an unlimited number of elephants. 
Consequently, either fords must be reconnoitred (taking into account 
the swiftness of the current where horsed vehicles were concerned) or 
troops must be brought up so that existing bridges may be reinforced. 

Problems of this sort (their solution unrewarded by any notable success 
in action) were all added to the normal difficulties of administering an 
army. To revert to Magnesia, for instance, we do less than justice to 
Antiochus’ staff if we take for granted the fact that 70,000 men, including 
our four curiosities, were disposed in battle. If 70,000 men fought, it is 
fair to assume that 70,000 men and their animals had been not only fed, 
watered, and maintained for some time before the battle, but previously 
moved to the battle-area. Now anyone who has experimented in troop- 
movement, in moving columns of different arms mounted in different 
vehicles and moving at different speeds along generally indifferent roads, 
knows that it is a tricky business to deliver such a force at the right place 
at the right time and in the required sequence. Here were 70,000 troops 
of all nationalities from all over the widespread Seleucid Empire. The 
fact that ‘the Syrian army was composed, eastern fashion, of hetero- 
geneous elements with little cohesion, of widely different value and mostly 
lacking in training’! will have detracted nothing from the difficulties of 
administration. 

In seeking to explain the disappearance from battlefields of scythe- 
chariots and the rest, then, we ought not to ignore the attendant prob- 
lems of administration. How far does the operational value of a weapon 
justify the additional strain which it throws on administrative machinery ? 
Certainly our four curiosities were seldom effective in action; but the 
curious reader may speculate whether, if it had been easier to move and 
maintain them, they would have been employed more often and would 
thereby have become more effective. 


Cambridge Ancient History, loc. cit. 


HOMER TO THE RESCUE 
A NEW METHOD IN BEGINNERS’ GREEK 


By RAYMOND V. SCHODER 


HE trouble with Greek is that too few are taking it. This is a 

great loss, for Greek has unique cultural value and is in itself the 
most educative item on the highly varied menu for young minds which 
our schools set forth. A small percentage of students are taking Greek, 
and finding it a real benefit. But there are surely many more who could 
be profiting from a substantial helping of Greek yet are not. Why? 
And can anything be done to remedy the situation? 

I would like to diagnose the ill and suggest a feasible cure—one which 
has worked out quite satisfactorily in practice in over ninety schools of 
the United States and Canada where a new technique has been used the 
past few years. Considerable interest in this experiment has developed 
in England and Scotland, and it has been repeatedly suggested to me 
that I describe the innovations entailed, for wider notice and under- 
standing on the part of those who might find it adaptable to their own 
needs. The following report endeavours to meet this desire. 

It is a harsh fact, in Britain as across the Atlantic, that under present 
educational conditions and economic urgencies the proportion of able 
young students who can afford to devote six or more years to intensive 
study of Greek is very small. Why not take up their problem and work 
out a compromise? If we can assure them that on a special method and 
programme they could im only two years (at four or five hours a week) 
learn enough Greek to read a substantial portion of at least one major 
author before the two years are up, would not many of them accept 
the opportunity and take that much Greek at any rate? It would 
mean, too, in practice, many more students taking Greek, if only 
on a short-term basis. What Greek teacher will grieve over such a 
prospect? 

Traditional methods may suffice for the student who is taking Greek 
in an extensive way. But that should not be the only class of student. 
We must make it readily possible for the capable boy and girl who can- 
not specialize in classics to have at least some experience of the great 
educational benefits that come from vital contact with the best Greek 
literature—in Greek, not merely warmed over in translations. This can 
be done only by new techniques carefully fitted to this special aim. If 
the change will save many students from the misfortune of knowing no 
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Greek, let us rise out of our set ways and prejudices and make the neces- 
sary modifications. 

In the United States there are in fact many students who take only a 
year or two of Greek, and cannot realistically be expected to take more. 
Even that much involves a touch of heroism, or at least faith and strong 
will. On old methods all too little of the real benefits or interest of 
Greek were being conveyed to such short-term adventurers. Realizing 
this five years ago while teaching Greek in Detroit I collaborated with 
another teacher of similar outlook in working out a rather radically 
different beginners’ course in Greek. The idea was this: choose a sub- 
stantial portion of one major author, teach only the grammar and vocabu- 
lary actually contained in the selections thus chosen, and get the students 
on quickly to actual reading of those particular passages. Do not confuse 
or burden them with anything not strictly operative in the selections 
they will be reading. Most of them will not need anything more, since 
these are the only samples of Greek which they will have the opportunity 
to read. Those who do go on to further reading (as we hope many will) 
would not need other vocables, endings, and rules until they actually 
passed on to additional texts. Let them learn then whatever supple- 
mentary items are then required; not now, at the beginning of their 
study, when it would only increase their burden, distract them from 
what they currently need, and be forgotten anyhow from lack of use in 
these early stages. Get them to read Greek; good Greek, too. Then 
they will enjoy it, and recommend it to others. With frustration or dis- 
couragement eliminated, Greek might actually entice! 

This being our aim, we ruthlessly adopted the means which effec- 
tively promote its attainment. Grammatical dead-lumber was thoroughly 
pruned away. Traditional methods often were left aside, as unsuited to 
this special goal. All about us eyebrows jumped in arches, and some- 
times hair too in style like the porcupine. Warnings followed. But so 
did results. The crazy system worked, and more and more schools took 
it up, with reports of satisfaction and new student interest. The 
calculated risk paid itself off. 

Much of the good results are obviously due to Homer, whom we 
chose as the author to be read. But of course, that is why we chose him! 
We thought his unique charms would exert their unfading and universal 
appeal. Teach an intelligent boy or girl, even in this hectic Atomic Age, to 
read a fairly extensive sampling of Homer in Greek, and they will not 
mutter at you for it. They will enjoy themselves, and ask for more... . 

Homer has other advantages for beginners, besides his inherent 
interest. He is the most famous of all poets, and therefore especially 
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worth knowing. His influence has been enormous, and literature is full 
of echoes, borrowings, allusions. He is, too, quintessential Greek: no 
other single author better represents the distinctive merits of Greek 
literature, or in more varied facets. As Matthew Arnold said, ‘Whatever 
the other Greek authors have to teach us, Homer offers it more than 
they all.’ To the Greeks themselves Homer was The Poet, and it was 
with him that most of them began their serious education. All later 
writers, Greek or Latin, simply take it for granted that their own readers 
are already familiar with Homer, and they do not bother to explain this 
background in footnotes. Homer, then, is where Greek literature began, 
all earlier efforts having been forgotten in the radiance of his dawning. 
The seeds of later glories are already in him, and no other poet has yet 
surpassed him in total genius, though Dante and Shakespeare can feel at 
ease in his company. And with all this Homer is so lucid, so direct and 
simple, so uninvolved. Young minds can follow him, and look with awe- 
struck wild surmise out over his glittering demesne. Yet the most 
mature can always find in him new wisdom and new delight. He never 
palls or bores. In Herbart’s notable phrase, ‘Homer elevates the student 
without depressing the teacher.’ Reason enough for our choosing him! 

Having fixed on Homer as the best single instrument for injecting into 
squirming, hasty, self-satisfied young minds something of the unique 
tonic maturity and beauty and humanism of Greek culture with the 
minimum loss of time, interest, patience, or students, we decided that 
1,600 lines was about the right amount to be read within the introductory 
course itself. That is enough to give fair contact with Homer and Greek, 
but not likely to prove burdensome. The passages we chose were the 
main parts of the Adventures of Odysseus in the first half of the Odyssey, 
with three hundred lines of the Jiad to finish off on a high level. This 
supplies great variety together with educational depth. The stories of 
the Lotus Eaters, Cyclops, Aeolus Lord of the Winds, the Underworld, 
Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, Cattle of the Sun, Calypso’s Isle, the Raft, 
Nausicaa; Hector and Andromache, the Slaying of Hector, Andro- 
mache’s Faint, Priam and Achilles—how can this fail to win and hold 
the student’s interest or not set his imagination aglow? We also took 
care to include those passages which provide the Homeric background 
to the first six books of the Aeneid, for fuller integration of classical 
readings. 

Having settled on these passages as what the student will read, we 
wrote the grammar to fit those particular 1,600 lines. The rule was that 
whatever words, endings, and syntax actually occur in those 1,600 lines 
more than twice were to be taught formally and mastered. Items which 
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come up only once or twice would be explained in a note where met in 
the readings, and not required to be memorized. Things which do not 
occur at all in these selections need not even be mentioned, unless for 
extraneous reasons. This eliminates much unnecessary matter: countless 
exceptions, irregularities, and rarities are kept out of the student’s 
hair, allowing him to concentrate undistracted on really useful points. 

To eliminate all guess-work in assignment of grammar and vocabulary 
to be learned, we submitted the particular passages chosen to minute 
statistical analysis. Every single word, ending, rule occurring in these 
1,600 lines was taken down on charts, with notation of line where first 
met. We then knew precisely what items the student will have to cope 
with, how frequently each one comes up, and where it appears first; also, 
what does not come up at all. The high-frequency material (i.e. what- 
ever occurs more than twice) was then arranged systematically into formal 
grammar and vocabulary lessons, progressing by controlled stages 
through the whole framework of accidence and syntax to a rounded 
knowledge of basic Greek grammar. The result is not a haphazard or 
manqué concept of Greek, for, interestingly enough, Homer uses in these 
1,600 lines nearly all the important forms and rules, and a large piece of 
the fundamental vocabulary of the language. What the student misses is 
only the exceptions, complexities, or other worries which only large- 
scale reading of the whole range of Greek literature really would require 
(and even then, not here at the beginning!). Thus we teach the complete 
conjugation of the regular verb, and the whole declension pattern, and 
the important principles of syntax. But not, in preparing beginners to 
read selections from Homer, the special vocabulary of Xenophon or the 
sinuosities of Demosthenic sentence structure. 

Special tricks of presentation reduce even this streamlined mass of 
facts to more readily absorbed form: only two paradigms are needed to 
model all third declension nouns, adjectives, and participles, in place of 
the forty-five or so usually given in traditional grammars. Two magic 
words (dithittet and atarae) instantly reveal the gender of any third 
declension noun from the mere spelling of its genitive singular—stems 
ending in 2-, 1-, 8-, 1T-, tyT- are feminine; those in at-, ap-, a-, €- are 
neuter ; therest aremasculine. Sowithonly 16 words(whichareexceptions) 
does the gender have to be specially memorized as an additional fact 
when learning the vocable. Best of all, Ml-verbs, that ogre and despair 
of the struggling beginner, are on this principle absurdly simple. In 
cold fact only 3 of the 179 irregular forms of tithemi, for instance, come 
up more than twice in our selections. Those three particular forms are 
learned for what they are, and the rest blissfully ignored until the 
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advanced stage after this introductory Homer course—which, by 
original assumption, most of the present students will never reach. 
Think of the time saved for important things, like reading Homer! 

By these and other devices all the grammar of the Homer readings is 
projected ahead of first occurrence in the text, so that when the student 
comes to any Homeric selection it seems easy, simple, ‘old stuff’, just 
what has already been learned. In this way the text is approached as a 
piece of literature which can practically be read at sight. It is not a 
strange and perplexing new problem which has to be worked out piece by 
piece, as an exhibit of unfamiliar principles to be subjected to probing 
autopsy for the purpose of learning new rules and words by induction. 
Rather it is a somewhat pleasant and humane process of recognizing 
familiar acquaintances of grammar and vocabulary. In other words, it 
amounts to reading Greek; slowly, perhaps, but truly. 

Nearly all the grammar required for the whole two-year course is 
moved up ahead into the first half-year of work. In only five months, 
then, at four or five hours a week, the beginner gets over the preliminary 
stages of learning to handle the instrument of Greek expression. 

How this problem of grammatical foundation is handled can best be 
explained by describing a typical lesson. For various advantages we 
made the lessons short and numerous rather than few but long. Each 
day’s class (45 to 50 minutes, normally) usually has its own lesson. That 
is, a day’s work is a complete and integrated unit, not just a bite out of 
some larger complex task. But lessons are considerably fewer than the 
ordinary number of class periods, so that a day is left free every six or 
eight days for special review, variety, individual adaptation, &c. The 
framework, though carefully and even minutely designed, is intended to 
be properly flexible to meet different situations. 

A representative day’s lesson in the initial five months of preparatory 
study starts off with a brief item of grammar, for instance the present 
optative system of the verb. The endings of this phase are given and 
illustrated on the model verb. Then one or two syntax rules show how 
the optative is used to express wishes and purpose. Six or eight vocables 
are given to be memorized permanently (they will be of frequent use in 
reading Homer later). Ten short sentences in Greek follow, every one 
of them containing an example of the new construction just learned: an 
optative, in wish or purpose function. Then come ten brief sentences in 
English to be put into Greek, each one of them again containing an 
instance of the day’s new grammar and vocabulary. The principle is 
thus driven home from various angles: it is seen in theory, recognized 
in use, and actively employed by the student himself. At the same time, 
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these drill sentences use and review earlier words, endings, and rules, 
so that they cannot be forgotten in the effort to add something new. 
Thereafter, for interest and enticement, several readings are given from 
various Greek authors. Instead of further artificial exercise sentences, that 
is, the student is working with real Greek: a statement from Plato, 
Menander, Sophocles, Hesiod, and the New Testament, for example, 
each making clear sense by itself out of context and having some interest- 
ing point. Less than three weeks after learning the alphabet our 
beginner is reading Aristotle! Only a sentence, to be sure, along with 
several from other authors, but with the flavour of authentic Greek. 
(Changed where necessary to conform to Homeric dialect, and occasion- 
ally simplified; but intact in thought, spirit, and style.) This is to give 
encouragement, a sense of advance and control. A student is bucked up 
on getting his teeth into solid Greek already, and finds this puts a bit of 
tang into the steady grind of grammar learning. Besides, it introduces 
him to a great number of Greek authors, for their names are given after 
each selection. Possibly a temptation may arise to want to read more of 
one or other of these later, for whom a particular taste has slowly 
developed. These readings, too, give further drill on words and rules 
learned. For more practice three longer and more ambitious English 
sentences follow, in putting which into Greek the student is specially 
concentrating on the preceding day’s lesson, for special review. Finally, 
any useful or interesting English words of not too recondite a nature 
which are derived from the Greek vocabulary first seen in the day’s 
lesson are listed in the Word Study section closing the lesson. This has 
the triple advantage of showing how Greek is still actively alive in modern 
English, giving a clearer insight into the real meaning of such com- 
monly used but often ill-apprehended words (e.g. poet, orthodox, pheno- 
menon), and helping the student remember what the Greek words mean 
by aid of more familiar English relatives. 

In this way, with periodic formal review lessons throughout, the whole 
picture of required grammar is built up: systematically, thoroughly, but 
as briefly as feasible. ‘Then the Homer readings begin, at the start of the 
second half of the first year’s work. At first only a few lines are given, 
for haste has dangers in crucial early stages of reading a foreign language. 
The student generally feels he could easily do much more. It is deliberate 
psychology to let him feel that way, to enjoy a sense of power. The 
passages do grow in length as experience advances, and by the end of the 
year 340 lines have been covered—the fine units of the Lotus Eaters 
and the Cyclops stories. During the second year there is little to do but 
enjoy things, reading a further 1,260 lines of Odyssey and Iliad. The 
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only work is daily adding several new vocables to one’s bag, and a bit of 
prose composition to keep fresh an active mastery of rules. The story 
carries the class along, enriching and stimulating mind, imagination, and 
emotions as it goes. 

Throughout these reading lessons are liberally scattered two further 
devices for a fuller cultural impact. Nearly two hundred illustrations 
from Greek vases, sculpture, architecture, and modern art give an idea 
of the richness and beauty of Greek life, appreciation for which is pro- 
moted by the titles or brief explanations accompanying the pictures. 
Short but suggestive essays are provided on over fifty aspects of Greek 
history, literature, personalities, science, language, influence on modern 
life, &c., with the hope of giving a broader contact with Greek civiliza- 
tion and opening vistas for further study. The whole course is brazenly 
designed to educate and interest the student, not merely exercise him. 
‘Life is too short to do anything but the best’, Cardinal Newman warns. 

Such is our ideal, such the means we have adopted to achieve it. It has 
worked out encouragingly in practice with students of all sorts and ages, 
in high school, college, university, seminary, and private study. Homer 
appeals to all, and has been proved not too difficult if certain tricks are 
introduced as described above. His vocabulary is large, but the total 
of words to be memorized (as occurring over twice in our selections) is 
only 1,115, rather less than the normal demand of 600 a year. Few of 
his alternative endings of noun and verb are really frequent enough to 
require memorization: this problem is mostly imaginary, not borne out 
by statistics. Besides, there are actually fewer forms in Homeric dialect 
than in Attic: 86 endings of noun and adjective, compared with 108 in 
Attic—and of these, 85 Attic forms are so common that they are always 
taught, while 43 suffice for extensive reading of Homer. So, too, there 
are in the whole Iliad and Odyssey only 1,965 words which occur no- 
where else in Greek literature, but 3,021 such hapax legomena in Xeno- 
phon alone. And Homer’s syntax is much simpler than Attic. If learned 
first, Homeric dialect presents none of that bewildering confusion and 
‘irregularity’ which it seems to contain for one whose whole norm of 
Greek is Attic and who approaches it from behind and without clearly 
schematized guidance to the differences. 

As for transition from Homeric to Attic dialect, we make it very 
simple by providing those who do pass on from our introductory course 
a special supplementary booklet which in 35 pages gives a chart synopsis 
of Attic inflexion, conjugation, and syntax, in which those items which 
are different from Homeric usage or not met in the selections taken are 
marked by a star; all the rest (85 per cent.) are identical and already 
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known. A few hours on these charts will show in proper context what 
changes have to be taken into account. Thereafter the student can read 
Attic or Koine with about the same facility (or lack of it) which he would 
have if all the preceding two years had been on Attic from the start. 
People who begin with Attic have usually managed to pass over to 
Homer later without a nervous breakdown. Why should it be harder 
to go in the other direction, following the historical development of the 
language? Fears over such a transition to Attic are not well grounded. 
And for reading the drama, of course, a Homeric background is a great 
advantage. So also for Plato and the historians, who are full of Homeric 
allusions. 

The total method here described has worked out in practice. Schools 
adopting it have increased from 12 the first year of printing to 35 the 
next, then 60, now go, and the pioneers keep it up, once begun. Reports 
from students and teachers (e.g. that of Prof. Brown in Classical Journal, 
Dec. 1948) have been encouraging, in that they indicate increased 
interest in Greek on the part of the students, and substantial success in 
reading Homer with understanding and (therefore) enjoyment. As a 
means of improving the position of Greek in many modern schools the 
experiment seems to be meeting our hopes. Students setting out on a 
long-range study of Greek find this an interesting and effective start. 
Those who take only two years of Greek consider it well spent on Homer. 
And many who otherwise would take no Greek at all have been induced 
to expose themselves to at least this much Hellenizing influence. 

Whether or not the method would work in British schools I do not 
know. Perhaps some adaptation would be necessary, as situations differ. 
But there must be many who are not now taking any Greek who would 
be able to benefit from a special limited introduction along these lines. 
If so, it might improve the Greek staff’s business. . . . 


NOTE FOR THOSE INTERESTED 


1. I have described in fuller detail, with statistics and quotations, the main 
lines of our aims and techniques in ‘Revitalizing Beginners’ Greek 
through Homer’, Classical fournal, March 1946, pp. 254-65. 


2. The books referred to above are: A Reading Course in Homeric Greek, by 
Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., M.A., Ph.D., and Vincent C. Horrigan, S.J., 
M.A., comprising Book I, Book II, Teacher's Manual, Transition to 
Attic Greek. Published by Loyola University Press, Chicago 13, Illinois; 
in England, Blackwells, 48 Broad Street, Oxford. 


3. The Spens Report on Secondary Education (H.M.S.O., 1938) seems to 
3871-55 Cc 
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suggest a quite similar attitude towards short-term Greek as an educa- 
tional opportunity, though not thinking of Homer as first author to be 
studied. Cf. pp. 234-45 of the Report and the earlier sections there 
referred to. 


4. I shall be glad to receive any comment or suggestions on the principles 
and methodology which I have here proposed. We should all seriously 
be concerned over the current lost influence of Greek on so many, and 
try to work out the most effective remedy. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Greece and Rome. 
Sir, 

Mr. Handford has convicted me of carelessness ; I must plead guilty to having 
overlooked the reference which he makes, on p. 143 of his book, to Ait. iii. 20. 1. 
(Perhaps it might have been well to quote a passage in which the interpretation 
is debatable.) The arguments which Handford brings against the sense which 
I adopted are strong, and one could even add to them the fact that, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases where the phrase venire in mentem is used in Cicero’s 
letters, it does not have the meaning of remembering or recalling. Nevertheless 
I still cannot rid myself of the feeling that Cicero is thinking of his former 
situation, and that quae vita esset means something like ‘what sort of a life I was 
living in those days’. I would now withdraw the adjective ‘clear’, and call it a 
‘possible’ example. I thus retreat, but I retreat fighting, because I cannot 
believe that the Romans were not ready on occasion to break a sequence-habit, 
when the idea to be expressed was plainly durative. As I have said, examples 
of this pattern are not likely to be numerous, but perhaps some day Mr. Hand- 
ford’s challenge may meet with an unequivocal response. 


E. LAUGHTON 
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THE INTENTION OF VIRGIL’S 
GEORGICS 


By L. P. WILKINSON 


ANY and various have been the approaches to Virgil’s Georgics. 
Dryden once stated roundly that they were ‘the best poem of the 

best poet’. The director of a well-known botanical garden maintains, 
rather oddly, that they are the best thing for starting boys on botany. 
It is worth while to try to discover what Virgil himself thought he was 
doing, and for what readers he intended his poem. 
Let me first recall the circumstances of his upbringing. He spent his : 
childhood on his father’s farm, amid the sights and sounds and smells . 


_ of the country. But by his fifteenth year he was sent to school at Cremona, 


and from there on to Milan, after which he completed his studies at 
Rome and near Naples. There is every indication that his bent was for 
literature and philosophic speculation, and no good evidence that he was 
ever himself a farmer. By 37-6 B.c., when he was 33, he was already 
established as a poet, and with Varius had become the nucleus of 
Maecenas’ circle. He had run through the gamut of pastoral poetry, 
and was on the look-out for fresh woods and pastures new. His intense 
love of the country, attested in every line of the Georgics, would in itself 
suffice to account for his choice of subject, and the impact of Lucretius’ 
recent masterpiece for his choice of form. 

At the close of his breathless baroque overture Virgil alleges pity for 
the ignorance of the rustic as his motive for writing, but that is simply 
part of the game. Lucretius’ poem had indeed been genuinely didactic, 
aiming at being exhaustive and answering all likely questions or objec- 
tions; but Virgil’s is not, and there is at least one obvious reason. In 
those very years 37-36 the octogenarian Varro published a trilogy of 
treatises on agriculture in dialogue form embodying the best lore then 
available, written for his wife, who had just bought a farm, so that, as 
he says, she might turn to them on any occasion when she wished to 
know how to proceed.! The appearance of such a work, which Virgil can 
be shown to have studied carefully, would have been enough to head him 
off genuine didactic about farming, even if he had been bent on it before. 

One or two illustrations will suffice to show the difference of Virgil’s 
approach. Cato, your true handbook, details every item of equipment 


' De Re Rustica i. 1. 4. 
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you will need for setting up a farm, and tells you the best place to get it 
in south Italy.' What would the prospective farmer make of Virgil’s 
inventory of requisites for growing crops ?? 

. Ploughshare. 

. Heavy timber of curved plough. 

. Slow-rolling wains of the Eleusinian Mother. 

. Sledges and drags. 

Mattocks. 

. Rough wicker utensils of Celeus, arbutus baskets, and Iacchus’ 
mystic winnowing-fan. 


wn 


It seems hardly complete. Again, Varro draws up a schedule of jobs 
suitable to be done at certain times, and recommends that it be posted 
up in the farm for the attention of the overseer.3 What would the over- 
seer have made of Virgil’s supplementary schedule from Hesiod ?4 

sth of the month: avoid; birth of pale Orcus and the Furies; 

17th: favourable for planting vines, breaking in oxen, adding loops to 


webs; 
gth: good for runaways, bad for thieves. 


Twice Virgil pauses to emphasize that he is not trying to be exhaustive, 
and once he apologizes for going into details.s 

But enough has been said. If the Georgics in general give sound pre- 
cepts, it is because the precepts then current were sound; and if Colu- 
mella and Pliny quote Virgil as an authority, it is because they preferred 
to quote a great poet rather than the text-books when both said the same 
thing. The only farmers who would appreciate the delicate refinements 
of such poetry would be men like Horace, who tells us that the neighbours 
looked over the wall and laughed when he did a spot of gardening. We 
must all agree with Seneca,’ a great admirer, that Virgil was more intent 
on what could be said decentissime than verissime, and that his object was 
not to teach farmers, but to delight readers. But just as Ovid, bent on 
writing satirical verse about love, perceived that there would be an 
added piquancy if he pretended to be writing a practical treatise, so 
Virgil, exploiting the didactic form, in effect enriched literature with a 
poetic form which is still in vogue—descriptive poetry. 

Agriculturally, then, the Georgics are not really didactic ; but ‘criticism 
of life’, in Arnold’s phrase, they certainly are, Virgil being what he was, 
and Hesiod having pointed the way ; that is, they have political and moral 

T 10-14; 135. 2 G. i. 162-6. 3 Op. cit. i. 36. 


* G. i. 277-86. 5 G. ii. 42, 104; i. 177. 
© Epp. i. 14. 39. 7 Epp. Ixxxvi. 15. 
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implications, which I shall touch on first before I go on to what I con- 
ceive to be their main poetic intention. 

Some scholars have expressed the view that Virgil wrote the Georgics 
in furtherance of the Augustan policy of ‘back to the land’. Both Page! 
and Heitland? mention “The Emperor’ as likely to have been the prime 
mover. As so stated this view seems to me anachronistic. In 37B.c. there 
was no Emperor, nor yet, one may surmise, any very clear ‘Augustan’ 
policy. Octavian was still a shrewd young triumvir preoccupied with 
outwitting Mark Antony. It is true that Maecenas was already his 
henchman, but his circle of poets produced little before the time of 
Actium that smacks of Augustanism. The passages in the Georgics that 
exalt the future Augustus, the Proem and (?) the Finale of Book I, the 
encomium of Italy in Book II, the Proem of Book III, and the Finale of 
Book IV, -all seem, on internal evidence, to be among the latest in the 
work. The only contemporary evidence for official inspiration is the 
well-known phrase in the Proem of Book III where Virgil, after herald- 
ing the epic he is eager to compose in honour of Caesar, says that he 
must first complete the Georgics, ‘tua, Maecenas, haud mollia iussa’.+ 
But this was written six or seven years after the poem was begun, and 
need in any case mean no more than that Maecenas is holding him to 
finishing his present task. 

At this point it is pertinent to ask what kind of farmer Virgil had in 
mind. The greater part of Italy at that time consisted of Jatifundia run 
by slaves; yet the remarkable fact is that slavery, the sine qua non of 
Varro’s farming, is never mentioned in the Georgics. Heitland, in point- 
ing this out,5 suggests that Maecenas may have warned him not to stir 
up such a hornets’ nest as the system of land-tenure; but it can equally 
well be urged, in view of the proposals of reformers both before and 
after, that the poet was depicting rural life not as it was but as he thought 
it ought to be. However, a simpler explanation may well be true. 
Virgil’s farmers are small cultivators, coloni, whether tenant or proprietor 
he does not make clear.6 Now Varro, unlike Cato before him, does 
mention coloni as an existing class, and there seems to have been no lack 
of them in the Po Valley, where Virgil was brought up. Moreover, at 
the time when he was writing the Georgics he was living at Naples amid 
the fertile Ager Campanus which was peculiar in consisting of small 
farms let out by the State to coloni. And indeed, when he visited the 
modest Sabine estate which Maecenas gave to Horace in 33-32 he may 


’ Introd., p. xxii. 2 Agricola, p. 224. 
3 See Haverfield in Conington’s Virgil, vol. i (5th edn.), p. 164. + 4%. 
5 Op. cit., p. 218. ® Ibid., pp. 227-8. 
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well have met the five coloni who rented the outlying farms.' So it is 
quite possible that, whatever the general condition of Italy, small- 
holdings were the system of land-tenure with which he himself was most 
familiar. In any case his vagueness about the status of his farmers has 
proved an advantage to all save the historian ; for since the breakdown of 
slavery a farm has been envisaged as a small-holding by the majority of 
his European readers, so that his poem has gained in universality by his 
tacit exclusion of the system dominant in his day. 

Virgil was a man of peace, and the one insistent political motif in 
the Georgics is that swords should be beaten into ploughshares. 
Italy was wasted with civil war, through neglect more than through 
devastation : 

non ullus aratro 
dignus honos: squalent abductis arva colonis, 
et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem.” 


Farming offered an outlet for the pugnacious and domineering instincts 
of man, and Virgil depicts it as a constant physical battle with iron 
weapons against weeds and overgrowth, in which the victor ‘lords it 
over the fields’—imperat arvis. It provides that sublimation of those 
instincts for which social psychologists now recommend football, with 
the added ; advantage of being productive. It is not for nothing that the 
old market-gardener whose life is idealized in Book IV had once been 
a man of violence, a Cilician pirate, one of those whom Pompey defeated 
and then settled in Calabria with a view to rehabilitation. To Virgil 
agriculture is the one permanent factor underlying the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. His Leitmotiv for this theme is a line of 
splendid, slow stability, 


agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro. 


In a passage of superb imagination he suddenly sees the civil wars of his 
time sub specie aeternitatis: 


Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi; 

nec fuit indignum superis bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam et latos Haemi pinguescere campos. 
Scilicet et tempus veniet cum finibus illis 
agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro 
exesa inveniet scabra robigine pila, 

aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris. 


' Hor. Epp. i. 14. 1-2. 2 G. i. gor 6>7. 3 125-46. 
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Fulfilment came 
when twice Philippi saw the levelled spears 
of Roman matched with Roman in fell fight; 
nor did Heav’n think it monstrous that our blood 
should fatten twice Emathia and the plains 
that spread through Haemus. Verily the day 
will come, when the curved plough, working that soil, 
will turn up for the farmer’s wondering eye 
spears well-nigh eaten through with scaly rust; 
his heavy hoe will strike on empty helms 
and giant bones, deep in the gaping tombs.’ 


He comes back to this theme in Book II in a subtly contrived passage. 
After depicting in rapidly moving verse the frenzied life of the world of 
affairs, he suddenly turns, with his Leitmotiv, 


agricola incurvo terram dimovit aratro, 


to the steady life and prospects of the farmer; but lest anyone should 
object that the spirit of man demands variety, he passes at once to the 
procession of the seasons, in verse as rapid as before, and ends his 
description of a rustic holiday, not indeed with football, but with its 
equivalent for cathartic purposes, competitions in javelin-throwing and 
wrestling.” 

But no amount of demonstration that farming was a good life could 
save the colonus from being called up, or from seeing his land become a 
battlefield; and in despair Virgil looked for security to the young man 
who had seemed a god to Tityrus in the Eclogue, with an enthusiasm 
that colours his description of the ruler of the beehive, 


rege incolumi mens omnibus una est, 
amisso rupere fidem, 


and with a hope, after Actium, that brightens the proems and finales 
with which he crowned his work. 


So much for political intention. In his metaphysical thought Virgil 
was poetic rather than systematic, and we cannot attribute to him a steady 
philosophic intention such as Lucretius had. But there is one idea, 
introduced near the beginning of the Georgics, which is important for 
the whole poem as well as being profound and, to the best of my 
knowledge, original. Faced with the problem of pain as manifested in 


' i. 489-97. I quote from the spirited translation of L. A. S. Jermyn, origin- 
ally made in an internment camp at Singapore (Blackwell, 1947). 
2 G. ii. 503-31. 
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the struggle between Nature and the farmer, Virgil takes the old 
Hesiodic legend of Prometheus and the Fall,! and transfigures it. He 
grants (for purposes of symbolism) that primitive man lived under 
Saturn in an earthly paradise, the Golden Age when everything grew of 
its own accord; but whereas Hesiod attributed the introduction of toil 
by Zeus to his anger at Prometheus’ stealing fire, the symbol of progress, 
and giving it to men, Virgil sees it as a wise dispensation: “The Father 
himself did not wish the way of cultivation to be easy, and ordained 
skilled working of the fields, by troubles sharpening the wits of man, and 
not suffering his kingdom to idle in gross stagnation’ : 


Pater ipse colendi 
haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, 
nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno,” 


In the fourth Eclogue Virgil had idealized the Golden Age, but face to 
face with the realities of rural life he was well aware that it would not do. 
To anybody not too busy to think about it the idea was no more satisfying 
than any other paradise conceivable by human imagination. Milton’s 
Adam reacted no less philosophically to the loss of Eden: 


With labour must I earn 
my bread? What harm? Idleness had been worse. 


The text of Virgil’s Gospel of Work was not Laborare et orare, as some 
have suggested, but Laborare et vivere. Curiosity, inventiveness, variety, 
and complexity are what makes the life of civilized man higher than that 
of the contented cow, That was the instinct of the classical Greeks, as it 
has been of the modern humanists. The god who had so disposed was 
to Virgil a father: 
Before Jove 

no ploughman forced the fields to own his sway; 

forbidden were both mark and boundary-ditch 

on the wide champaign; as to a common store 

men brought their profits: ay, and earth herself 

foison in greater plenty bore, unasked. 

Jove gave to serpents fell their dreaded bane: 

he bade wolves ravin and the seas to heave: 

from honeyed foliage he shook its sweet, 

took fire away, and stopped those founts of wine 

that flowed abundant; so that, step by step, 

practice and thought might forge out many an art, 


* Works and Days, 42-105. 2 G. i. 121-4. 
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find the corn springing from the furrowed land, 
and hammer hidden fire from veins of flint. 
Then first the river felt the light canoe, 

hollowed from alder, and the sailor made 

his tale of all the stars, and gave them names, 
Pleiads and Hyads and the bright She-Bear, 
child of Lycaon. Then invention taught 
trapping of beasts, tricking of birds with lime, 
cordons of dogs round the wide forest-lairs. 

Men, searching deep, would lash with casting-net 
wide streams, or drag the wet trawl from mid-sea, 
They of old time used wedges to split wood: 
now came stark iron and the shrill saw’s blade, 
with many a craft; for everything gave way 

to toil unstinted and the driving force 

of hard, dire poverty.’ 


There is no attempt here to minimize the hardness of the toil, but the 
dominant impression left is, “What a piece of work is a man! How noble 
in reason! How infinite in faculty!” Does not this passage remind one 
of something in previous literature? Does not the varied list of the 
pursuits of civilized man recall the proud claim of the arch-enemy of the 
Almighty, Aeschylus’ Prometheus? 


No token sure had they of winter’s cold, 

no herald of the flowery spring, or season 

of ripening fruits, but laboured without wit 
in all their works, till I revealed the obscure 
risings and settings of the stars of heaven. 
Yea, and the art of number, arch-device, 

I founded, and the craft of written words, 

the world’s recorder, mother of the Muse. 

I first subdued the wild beasts of the field 

to slave in pack and harness and relieve 

the mortal labourer of his heaviest toil, 

and yoked in chariots, quick to serve the rein, 
the horse, prosperity’s proud ornament; 

and none but I devised the mariner’s car 

on hempen wing roaming the trackless ocean.” 


Virgil has, in fact, transferred to the Almighty, now called the Father, 
the role of Prometheus as educator of mankind. But he is an educator 
who, instead of giving men fire, hides it so that they must bestir them- 
selves to find it. For he saw that under Saturn one good custom was 
corrupting the world, and himself devised the paradoxical redemption. 


? G. i. 129-46, tr. Jermyn. 2 P.V. 454-68, tr. George Thomson. 
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The working out of this idea in the Georgics is blurred by the famous 
eulogy of country life at the end of Book II beginning O fortunatos 
nimium ....' This passage, superb in itself, must be accepted as a 
purple patch sewn on. It is clearly coloured by the set piece of the 
oratorical schools in which country life, assimilated to the Golden Age, 
was contrasted with the cares of the world—the theme which Horace 
in his second Epode puts half-ironically into the mouth of the confirmed 
usurer Alfius. Such a phrase as Jatis otia fundis transports the mind to 
the Jatifundia of the rich Romans, away from the small-holdings which 
are the true background of the Georgics. And yet without some such 
eulogy the total impression given by the poem might have been false. 
For the incessant toil has a reward besides the sharpening of wits: it is 
carried on amidst, and contributes to, divini gloria ruris. Another 
famous passage in this book, the encomium of Italy beginning Sed 
neque Medorum silvae . . .2 reflects likewise a well-worn Jocus of the day, 
which crops up in Varro, in Strabo, and in Dionysius. It says nothing 
of the ravages of the civil war, and admits itself to be an idealization by 
such a claim as auro plurima fluxit, not to mention the ver assiduum 
atque alienis mensibus aestas. But its general tenor is true—that for 
varied beauty and opportunity Italy is unsurpassed; and the Georgics 
range from one end to the other of the Peninsula, whose inhabitants had 
but recently been united in common citizenship. 

But for all the purple patches and the political and moral implica- 
tions, the bulk of the Georgics is occupied with agricultural lore, and it 
is as a whole that we must appreciate the poem. As I said before, it may 
be claimed for Virgil that in the Georgics he established descriptive 
poetry as a form, inspired no doubt by incidental passages of description 
in Homeric similes, in Hesiod, in Hellenistic poetry, and in Lucretius. 
He seems to have realized from reading Hesiod that an accumulation of 
details, some of them colourless in themselves, can create a remarkably 
picturesque impression, quite apart from the subtle touches of colour 
that he knew so well how to add. It is not the imperative verb of the 
precept, but the object which is significant. Our poetic inward eye 
seems to take a peculiar pleasure in passing rapidly from one image to 
another, a fact to which Cicero plausibly attributes the effectiveness of 
metaphor. The successive pictures conjured up by the Georgics suggest 
(st parva licet componere magnis) a superlative documentary film; yet the 
comparison falls far short, for a great artist expresses his own per- 
sonality in every line. If you can imagine a film composed consecutively 

458 fff. 2 136-76. 

3 Varro, op. cit. i. 2. 1~7; Strabo iv. 4. 1; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 36-7. 
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according to the technique of Disney and consisting entirely of paint- 
ings by Breughel in the manner of his Seasons, you may perhaps see 
what I mean. Breughel’s power of creating a beautiful landscape and 
peopling it with peasants engaged in various activities, not without 
touches of humour—all this we find in Virgil ; and besides this, the per- 
vading liveliness imparted by the romantic epithets and by the personi- 
fication of nature, animate and inanimate, which is beyond the reach of 
pictorial art. 

Let me give a few illustrations, all taken from ostensibly didactic 
portions of the poem. 

How should one choose land for growing corn? 


Land nearly black when ploughed, with oily sheen, 
yet friable—for such we strive to attain 

by constant ploughing—is the best for corn; 

and from no other acres will you see 

so many wagons drawn by homing steers 
slow-footed; or such land as has been cleared 

of timber by the cursing ploughman when 

he uproots woodland, many a year untouched, 

to crash in ruin, dragging down the homes, 
long-standing, of the birds. The whirring wings 
soar upward; nests are emptied; while the plain 
shines neath the driven share, though rough before." 


Let us now come closer and see how grafting is done. 


There are two methods of ingrafting slips. 
For where a bud thrusts from the inner bark, 
breaking its delicate sheath, a narrow slit 

is made within the knot. Here you enclose 

a twig from a strange tree, training its growth 
incorporate with the wet, inciséd bark. 

Or again, knotless trunks are cut, and deep 
are wedges driven to split the solid wood. 
Slips are infixed. In briefest time your tree 
with sturdy branches shoots aloft toward heaven, 
marvelling at new verdure, alien fruit.” 


And let us now follow the flocks, pasturing all day in summer. 


But when the Zephyrs call, and summer sends 
joyously flocks of sheep and goats to glens 

for pasturage, then, as the Morning-star 

rises betimes, let us be early afield, 


ii. 203-11, tr. Jermyn. 2 ii, 73-82, tr. Jermyn. 
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when airs are cool, dawn fresh, and grass agleam, 
and sweet to flocks the dew on tender plants. 
Then when the sun’s at thirsty ten o’clock, 
and plaintive whisper of cicada bursts 
over the quiet coppice, I would call 
the flocks to wells or stagnant pools to drink 
the water running in long oaken pipes. 

But at full noon a shady hollow seek, 

where Jove’s huge oak in ancient majesty 
stretches his knarry limbs, or find some spot 
wherein a grove, with many an ilex dark, 
dreams godlike, overshadowing the ground. 
Then let them sip again, again take food, 

at sunset, in the cooling dusk, when moons 
freshen the woods with dew, and shores are loud 
with kingfishers, the brake with warblers’ song.! 


Didactic or descriptive? Surely the latter. What we enjoy is the 
picturesqueness. And these three passages are typical of the greater 
part of the Georgics. We may fairly surmise that, whatever Virgil’s 
alleged reason for undertaking them, he was painting because he loved 
to paint and to recapture every detail that had caught his observant eye: 


singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. 


But a poem is far more than a series of thoughts and images: it con- 
sists of sounds and rhythms. Space forbids me to say more about 
Virgil’s poetic intention. I will only emphasize that the hexameter 
verse he used was a heroic verse, already the medium he was to use in 
the Aeneid; and whether we like it or not, it was a medium nurtured on 
rhetoric. Reaction from the exuberant sublimity of the Victorians led, 
in the first decades of this century, to a cult of restraint which has some- 
times degenerated into a cult of sheer pedestrianism. In modernistic 
poetic circles rhetoric and the grand manner have gone out of favour. 


But a poet who conceived of himself as driving a chariot? should not be 
made by translators to go on foot: 


Nunc, veneranda Pales, magno nunc ore sonandum.’ 


Difficult though it was to elevate the humble sheep to the dignity of such 
verse—angustis hunc addere rebus honorem—that was Virgil’s avowed 
intention. Is it too much to hope that with the whirligig of time our 
poets and translators may get over their shyness of peyaAompérea, and 
their suspicion of the rhetorical element which plays so integral a part 
in Augustan poetry? 


iii. 322-38. ? ii. 541-2; cf. iii. 17-18. 3 iii. 294. 
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SOME POETICAL FORESTS 


By R. W. LAMB 


“LT DERHAPS you can draw a cypress’, says Horace (A.P. 19), a remark 

which many Latin poets seem to have interpreted as a challenge. 
Not that the poets, with the exception of Ovid, wasted many words on 
the cypress itself, although all are very careful to mention it. Usually it 
is accompanied by some gloomy epithet, feralis (Ovid, Trist. 3. 13. 21; 
Virg. Aen. 6. 216) or funebris, or has some remote allusion to the funeral 
pyre (e.g. Lucan 3. 442; Stat. Theb. 4. 464). Homer, on the contrary, 
preferred a more cheerful epithet ev@Ang. 

But the cypress is by no means the only tree in the forest, and the poets 
take good care to let the reader know it. The Romans thought that there 
were some parts of poetry, and particularly epic poetry, in which they 
could improve on the Greeks, and word-painting was one of these. 
Where the Greeks usually contented themselves with a terse epithet, the 
Romans loved to dip their brush in bright colours and lay them on thick. 
Such descriptive passages have their place in poetry, but their employ- 
ment needs to be regulated carefully in accordance with the requirements 
of the subject. In epic particularly they should not delay the course of 
the action, but, as it were, provide a pleasant oasis wherein the reader 
can rest after perusing the account of some more strenuous activity. 
The forests we find in Latin verse usually contain far more trees than 
are generally found on an oasis, but they do provide a convenient resting- 
point in the action, and at the same time give the poet an opportunity of 
displaying his powers of word-painting. The ars ponendi lucum (cf. 
Persius 1. 70) was part of the stock-in-trade of every epic writer. How 
many groves and temples of Diana must have been lost it is impossible 
to conjecture, but several still remain, enough to show us that Horace’s 
words of warning were not altogether misdirected. 

In treating such a commonplace theme the poets must have realized 
that care and ingenuity were needed to make their forests sufficiently 
interesting, and further to disguise a little their borrowings and imita- 
tions from earlier writers. ‘The theme was common to all, and therefore 
it is hardly surprising that forests in some of the later writers appear 
grotesque. Epic diction must always sustain a lofty level, and it is 
difficult enough to maintain this level without the style at times becoming 
turgid or bombastic. At all costs the epic writers were at pains to avoid 
the vulgar and commonplace word. The use of the vulgar word or 
expression was condemned by the grammarians as ‘tapeinosis’, and the 
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ancient commentators on Virgil often point out how he avoided this 
tapeinosis: e.g. on Georg. 1. 391 ‘“‘testa cum ardente vident scintillare 
oleum”’ . . . ne lucerna diceret’; on Aen. 2. 482 ‘“‘ingentem fenestram” 
... epitheto ut solet auxit tapeinosin’. This last remark is significant in 
reading the descriptions of forests by the Silver Latin writers. The 
ordinary name for a tree was presumably a common or vulgar word .. . 
therefore it must never appear in verse without an epithet, and the more 
unusual the epithet the better. Again, tapeinosis can be augmented in 
the case of trees by describing the uses to which their timber was put. 
The use of quercus seems to have been regarded as almost indecent; 
henceforth let it be known as the Chaonia arbos. 

There was always the danger in avoiding tapeinosis that the style 
would degenerate to the other extreme kaxognAia, or mala affectatio, as 
Quintilian calls it, the perversion of Wyos. And many poets must be 
found guilty of that offence in their treatment of the forests. Always to 
avoid the simple and commonplace word, always to employ the exotic, 
or to resort to circumlocution produces a strained and affected diction 
which wearies the reader. Virgil avoids this sustained artificiality, and 
at times uses the commonplace word for the commonplace thing or act. 
An example of this the scholiast on Aen. 3. 343 notices, where he com- 
ments on Virgil’s use of avunculus: ‘. . . quidam “avunculus” humiliter 
in heroico carmine accipiunt’. Whoever the guidam were they appear to 
be wrong here, as Virgil would appear to have an excellent reason for 
using the humble word. The sordida verba have their place, and the 
judicious use of them is refreshing. 

As for the forests, as in all things in epic the poets looked for a pre- 
cedent in Homer, and the occasion Homer employs for the introduction 
of his forest was somewhat mechanically followed by later writers. When 
Homer requires wood for the funeral pyre of Patroclus (J/. 23. 110 ff.) 
he gives a lively picture of the felling of a forest on the slopes of Ida. 
His picture is one of characteristic energy. Indeed he mentions that the 
trees were oaks (118), but wastes no words in describing them. All his 
verses are concerned with the energetic felling of the timber, and epic 
proceeds apace. Elsewhere in a simile (Jl. 16. 766) he gives a fuller 
picture of a wood where three trees are named, the beech, the ash, and 
the smooth-branched cornel, but again the description remains sharp, 
vivid, and precise, exactly suited to the purpose intended. When 
Odysseus was building his raft on Calypso’s isle (Od. 5. 239) he found 
the alder, the poplar, and the pine in a grove, and of these trees he cut 
down only twenty with commendable economy. The provision of 
wood for a funeral pyre remained the favourite excuse for introduc- 
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ing the forest motive and is employed in turn by Virgil, Statius, and 
Silius. 

Macrobius has preserved (Sat. 6. 2) a passage from Ennius concern- 
ing forests which he says Virgil imitated. It comes in the sixth book of 
the Annales where preparations are being made for the burning of the 
dead after the battle of Heraclea, 280 B.c.: 


Incedunt arbusta per alta, securibus caedunt, 
percellunt magnas quercus, exciditur ilex, 
fraxinus frangitur atque abies consternitur alta, 
pinus proceras pervortunt: omne sonabat 
arbustum fremitu silvai frondosai. 


The description is fine and vigorous. But though Virgil followed Ennius 
he improved on his model, as he invariably did, so Macrobius tells us, 
when he imitated the older poet. In the sixth Aeneid wood is needed for 
the funeral pyre of Misenus, and this is the occasion for Virgil’s descrip- 
tion (Aen. 6. 180). 


itur in antiquam silvam, stabula alta ferarum. 
procumbunt piceae, sonat icta securibus ilex, 
fraxineaeque trabes: cuneis et fissile robur 
scinditur; advolvunt ingentes montibus ornos. 


Here as in Ennius there are five trees, but the pine is mentioned first, 
and not without reason, as the commentators have pointed out, inasmuch 
as the pine was especially used in funeral pyres (Pliny, N.H. 16. 40). 
The alliteration in the lines is much more effective than in the verses of 
Ennius. The periphrasis fraxineaeque trabes is used to avoid the archaic 
fraxinw’ frangitur. Wedges are mentioned, as they are in keeping with 
the customs of the heroic age (cf. Georg. 1. 144 ‘nam primi cuneis 
scindebant fissile lignum’), wedges being used before the saw. Hence- 
forth the splitting of wood is always noted by epic writers. In the last 
line the mountain ashes appear, a tree actually found in the locality 
Virgil describes, and the spondees well depict the rolling of the trees 
down the mountain side. But Virgil had another reason for intro- 
ducing a forest at this point. Aeneas was in search of the golden 
bough, and since he takes a hand in the felling of the trees (pari- 
busque accingitur armis, 184) he is drawn into the wood and directed 
towards the tree on which the golden bough hangs. The descrip- 
tion of the forest therefore does not interrupt the action of the poem, 
but rather assists it. Throughout there is an economy of words; 
otiose epithets are avoided, and celeritas, that essential of the epic, is 
maintained. 
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Virgil’s second forest (Aen. 11. 135) provides wood for the pyre of 
Pallas, and the picture is somewhat varied: 
ferro sonat alta bipenni 
fraxinus, evertunt actas ad sidera pinus, 


robora nec cuneis et olentem scindere cedrum 
nec plaustris cessant vectare gementibus ornos. 


Here, as in Homer, there is always movement. The axes fell the trees, 
the timber is split, the wagons are loaded. Again we find the oak, the 
pine, and the rowan, and a new-comer appears, the sweet-smelling cedar. 
But the description never halts the progress of the narrative; rather it 
helps to give it movement and speed. 

If we examine the forest of Ovid (Met. 10. go—108), the picture is 
static. Ovid of course was not writing epic, so we can look on his forest 
with some indulgence. He mentions twenty-seven trees or shrubs, and 
to twenty-three of them gives an epithet or some descriptive phrase. 
There is much of the conventional; the Chaonian oak is there, limes are 
molles, the ash we know was used for making spears, and we expect to 
find willows near the water. The elm of course is never far from the 
vine in any poet (Milton, P.L. 5. 216, ‘they led the vine to wed the elm’). 
Palms are given to victors. Here the cypress is a boy, but he is soon 
metamorphosed into a tree. The laurel is called innuba, an epithet for 
which all commentators are grateful; the pine was sacred to Cybele, and 
the thought of Cybele suggests Attis. The reader might well be sur- 
prised at finding all the trees together in a single wood, but the music 
of Orpheus was potent. Either the alder or the poplar is missing from 
this company. Ovid includes the grove of the Heliades, the sisters of 
Phaethon, who according to some were changed into poplars, according 
to others into alders. (Virgil, Ecl. 6. 63 ‘tum Phaethontiadas musco 
circumdat amarae corticis, atque solo proceras erigit alnos’; Aen. 10. 190 
‘populeas inter frondes’.) 

Lucan shows more independence than the other writers of the Silver 
Age. He has his forest (Phars. 3. 399-445), which is a mysterious grove 
near Marseilles, and this is duly felled, but not for a funeral pyre. 
Caesar needs wood for his siege works, and if the soldiers are afraid of 
a forest Caesar is not. He seizes an axe, and, 

procumbunt orni, nodosa impellitur ilex; 
silvaque Dodonis, et fluctibus aptior alnus, 
et non plebeios luctus testata cupressus. 


As Virgil does, Lucan, too, mentions five trees, but to four of them he 
gives some ornament which is not altogether essential. Possibly no one 
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would object to the oak being knotted, or cavil at the Dodonian tree, but 
surely there was no need to tell us that the alder was used for ship- 
building, or that the cypress was favoured for expensive funerals. 
Procumbunt orni is a variation on Virgil’s procumbunt piceae, and Virgil 
too had told of the use of the alder in shipyards (Georg. 1. 136). 

Valerius Flaccus strangely enough misses this opportunity for a 
purple patch. Perhaps he might have given us another gruesome grove 
had he refurbished his work, and certainly in his narrative there were 
many opportunities for this introduction. Timber was needed for the 
building of the Argo, and had he introduced a forest here, he would have 
had a precedent in Ovid (Heroid. 16. 105), who tells us in four lines of a 
forest which was cut down to build a fleet. We would like to have known 
what trees were to be found in Diana’s grove (7. 179 ff.). Valerius does 
say that there were cypresses and firs (7. 405), and later informs us that 
the tree to which the fleece was fastened was an ash (8. 113). This 
strange tree is unaccountably changed into an oak in line 460. Of course 
it had been an oak before (5. 230), and the same tree in Apollonius 
Rhodius undergoes similar transformations. In a simile (3. 163) trees 
are felled, but only the fir and the pine fall. Valerius has nothing to 
compare with the luxuriant forests of other epic writers. 

We would not expect Silius to miss such an opportunity, and he does 
not. In an epic written according to rule, a forest must be felled for a 
funeral pyre, and Silius’ forest falls in the tenth book (529-34): 

sonat icta bipenni 
frondosis silva alta iugis. hinc ornus et altae 
populus alba comae validis accisa lacertis 
scinditur, hinc ilex proavorum consita saeclo. 
devolvunt quercus et amantem litora pinum 
ac ferale decus, maestas ad busta cupressus. 


This, it must be confessed, is a very conventional forest. Virgilian 
borrowings are obvious, e.g. sonat icta bipenni (cf. Aen. 11. 135). Ennius’ 
silvai frondosai is recalled. Amantem litora pinum echoes Virgil’s 
amantes litora myrtos (Georg. 4. 124; cf. Martial 4. 13. 6). The cypress 
is described in the manner of Lucan. Here another characteristic of the 
oak, its longevity, is noted. 

The forest which is felled for the funeral pyre of Archemorus in 
Statius (Theb. 6. 98-110) is one of the most elaborate of all forests, and 
a favourite passage for later imitators. 


cadit ardua fagus 
Chaoniumque nemus, brumaeque illaesa cupressus, 
procumbunt piceae, flammis alimenta supremis, 
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ornique iliceaeque trabes metuendaque suco 
taxus, et infandos belli potura cruores 
fraxinus, atque situ non expugnabile robur. 
hinc audax abies et odoro vulnere pinus 
scinditur, acclinant intonsa cacumina terrae 
alnus amica fretis, nec inhospita vitibus ulmus. 


Statius is plainly indebted to Virgil; procumbunt piceae, iliceaeque trabes, 
scinditur, all being borrowings from the sixth Aeneid. But Statius does 
show some originality in his description of the trees; the conventional 
portrayals are given with a new twist. Ovid had already told us that the 
ash was used for spears, fraxinus utilis hastis. Statius says the same in a 
few more words. The alder’s love of the sea is again noted, and that 
hoary pair the vine and the elm again appear. The yew is a new-comer, 
and anyone who remembers the death of Catuvolcus (Caesar, B.G. 6. 31) 
ought to know that its juice was poisonous. Why is the fir called audax? 
Presumably because it takes a brave man to make a sailor. The ash was 
the usual wood for oars. In all, thirteen trees are mentioned, of which 
eleven have an epithet or some descriptive phrase. It will be noted that 
Statius avoids the well-worn reference to the funeral pyre in speaking 
of the cypress; with an eye on Pliny perhaps he reserves that office for 
the pine. For his thirteen trees Statius uses four verbs of movement, 
as compared with Virgil’s four verbs for five trees. This point illustrates 
to some degree the justification for the introduction of a forest and its 
place in the narrative in each of the poets. 

By the time we reach Claudian no pretext whatsoever is needed for 
introducing a forest into a poem; indeed the reader must have expected 
to find a wood or a grove somewhere. Claudian (de Rapt. Pros. 2. 107) 
is quite conventional, 

apta fretis abies, bellis accomoda cornus, 
quercus amica lovi, tumulos tectura cupressus, 
ilex plena favis, venturi praescia laurus; 

fluctuat hic denso crispata cacumine buxus, 

hic hederae serpunt, hic pampinus induit ulmos. 


Such lines might easily be composed with the aid of a Gradus, and the 
first three lines are the baldest of catalogues. 

But the forest in verse continues long after Claudian, Chaucer in his 
Knight’s Tale (2061) has a remarkable list of twenty-one trees, which 
reads almost as a satire on all previous forests. Again the obsequies of a 
dead hero are being performed. 


But how the fyr was maked up on highte 
As ook, firre, birch, asp, alder, holm, poplar, 
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wilow, elm, plane, ash, box, chasteyn, lind, laurer, 
mapul, thorn, beech, hasel, ew, whippletree, 
how they weren feld, shal nat be told for me. 


35 


Again, in the Assembly of the Fowls, 176, we find another wood. Tasso, 
G.L. 3.75, has a wood, and Spenser, F.Q. 1. 8. 1, yet another. Other ex- 
amples there are in abundance, so many indeed that it would seem that 
all poets at some time or another have practised the ars ponendi lucum. 


Ode occasioned by the Centenary of 
Bedford College 


CARMEN SAECULARE 


Fructu laboris qui serit arborem 
Ventura donat saecula, non sui 
Cum praebet armenti juvencis 
Perfugium Canis aestuosi. 
Qui primus igni cursor Olympicae 
Accendit arae lampada, terminum 
Non tangit extremum; vigentem 
Suscipiunt aliaeque flammam 
Traduntque dextrae: non secus hanc domum 
O quae creasti, cedere nescia, 
Das magna, das laetanda nobis 
Praemia jam serie remotis 
Annorum. Honeste qua tua pervicax 
Aetas ad arces scanderit igneas 
Ne fiat omnino juventus 
Immemor, hoc melioris arti 
Vatis profundo conveniens melos. 
Certetis, hortor, solvere gratias, 
Rerum repertrices, sacrasque 
Quae colitis, pia turba, Musas. 
Centena veris tempora jam domus 
Sensit: prioris sint modo consciae 
Virtutis heredes, in annos 
Fama manet numero carentes. 


MDCCCXLIX—Coll. Bedf. ap. Londin.—MCMXLIx 
Quod bonum felix 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY HUMANIST 


By T. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


. HIS language [Latin] was my mother tongue’, says a country 

squire, Michel Eyquem de Montaigne (1533-92), in the first 
volume of his Essais, c. 25. This is how it came about. Before the boy 
could speak his father engaged as tutor a German latinist who did not 
know a word of French. Orders were given that no member of the 
household was to speak anything but Latin in the boy’s hearing. The 
father and mother as well as the servants, including the chambermaid, 
picked up the foreign language; ‘we became so soaked in Latin that it 
flooded the villages around us, and even to-day (1580) the Latin names 
of artisans and tools are still heard in the neighbourhood. I was above 
six years of age before I understood any more French or Périgordin than 
I did Arabic’ (i. 25). He tells us elsewhere that the only verses he ever 
composed were in Latin. Among his tutors was the Scottish poet 
Buchanan, a distinguished latinist : Scott tells us that the Laird of Tully- 
Veolan ‘read the classic poets, to be sure, and the Epithalamium of 
Georgius Buchanan’ (Waverley, c. 13). 

At the age of six Montaigne was sent to the ‘Collége de Guienne, the 
best in France’. There, under the influence of the macaronic jargon 
spoken around him, his Ciceronian diction soon ‘became debased’ 
(s’abastardit). ‘When I was about seven or eight, I used to escape from 
all other pleasures to read the Metamorphoses of Ovid, the easiest book 
known to me, and, because of the subject-matter, the best-suited to my 
feeble age.’ 

He continued to read Latin voraciously for the rest of his life. His 
Essais, the first volume of which appeared in 1580, are studded with 
Latin quotations, and most of the anecdotes are drawn from Greek and 
Roman literature. 

He never made much progress in Greek; he could evidently worry 
some meaning out of a passage and he even quotes about fifteen lines 
of Greek ; but he dearly loved a crib, and there was a large stock available 
in French, Latin, or Italian, especially his beloved Amyot’s Plutarch, 
his chief guide, as he tells us, ‘depuis qu’il est frangois’ (ii, c. 10). 

The range of his Latin quotations is amazing. As I recently read 
through his work I counted 1,228 quotations from 60 authors; besides 
these he drew materials from 24 other Latin writers. We are deeply 
indebted to the scholars who have traced the quotations and the other 
borrowings to their sources; I have noted others which escaped them. 
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Montaigne’s scope includes many authors now almost forgotten, e.g. 
Vopiscus and Lampridius. Of the better-known writers we miss 
Eutropius, Phaedrus, and Valerius Flaccus. It is strange, perhaps, that 
he made no use of Orosius, Dante’s chief historical source, nor does he 
mention the Venerable Bede whom Dante saw in the Heaven of the Sun 
(Par. x. 131), and the fine Latin poems produced in contemporary 
Poland, e.g. by Klemens Janicki, who was awarded a crown of laurel by 
the Pope. 

Montaigne’s favourite poets were Lucretius whom he quotes 148 
times, 430 lines in all, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, and Catullus; 
Juvenal and Martial also served his purpose well. He occasionally 
quotes Plautus, although he regards with contempt those who prefer 
him to Terence, whose comedies, he firmly believes, were written by 
Scipio and Laelius; their Roman dignity would not allow them to 
acknowledge these productions as their own, so ‘they resigned the 
honour in favour of an African slave. I should be extremely annoyed’, 
he adds, ‘if anyone were to rid me of this belief’ (i. 39). 

Of the prose writers he puts Seneca first; but he quotes Cicero more 
often ; in Book I there are 33 quotations from Cicero and 26 examples of 
materials borrowed from him; the corresponding figures from Seneca 
are 15 and 22. 

There are many gaps in his use of Greek materials; he all but neglects 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Thucydides, Lucian, the dramatists, and the 
orators; he borrows occasionally from Herodotus and Aristotle; but his 
main sources are Plutarch, Diogenes Laértius, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Plato. 

Montaigne quotes a few interesting passages from Ariosto and Tasso, 
whom he admits to be inferior to Virgil, and some lines from Petrarch 
and Dante. 

His quotations are appropriate ; he often displays a fine literary taste, 
and we are grateful for extracts from lesser-known poets like Claudian 
and Manilius. He does not quote the words of the ancients as an appeal 
to authority but because they express more forcibly what he himself has 
to say; the ideas are his, the language is theirs. He borrows many 
incidents from antiquity, always as illustrations, especially of human 
conduct, never as mere curiosities. 

At times there is no doubt that he is quoting from memory; his 
mistakes prove this, e.g. his statement (i. 12) that Amestris was the 
mother of Xerxes (Hdt. vii. 114), that Socrates was condemned to death 
by the Thirty Tyrants (i. 19), and his mention of ‘that great battle of 
Potidaea which the Greeks under Pausanias won against the Persians’ 
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(i. 36). There are indications also that he kept carefully compiled note- 
books ; this would account for some of his long lists, e.g. that recording 
the opinions of philosophers about the soul, inii. 12. There are embodied 
in his work lengthy paraphrases and translations of ancient treatises 
with no acknowledgement of indebtedness. When it suits his purpose 
he deliberately changes the original: Tacitus, Ann. ii. 77 has ‘periisse 
Germanicum nulli iactantius maerent quam qui maxime laetantur’; 
Montaigne, referring to apparently disconsolate widows, has ‘iactantius 
maerent quae minus dolent’ introduced by the words ‘il me souvient 
tousiours de ce bon mot’ (ii. 35). 

When I was a boy I used to skip the Latin quotations and remarks in 
Scott’s novels; they are now a joy to me; I like to think that there was 
once a time when country squires had the classics at their finger-tips. 
There is a good sprinkling of Latin quotations in the twenty-five volumes 
of the Waverley series, and improvised remarks and conversations in 
Waverley, Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, Kenilworth, and The Fortunes 
of Nigel. On examining two of my other favourites I find that George 
Eliot quotes but a few lines of Latin and two lines of Sophocles in Greek 
‘script, while she does not scruple to print slabs of French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German. It is, I think, significant that she preferred to 
translate an extract from Sophocles and another from Theocritus. There 
is very little Latin in Hardy’s novels; in Jude the Obscure he prints the 
title of the New Testament in Greek capitals (1. vii): on another occasion 
he transcribes two verses in Roman characters (11. iii). 

The study of Greek and Latin is indeed declining, but the number of 
translations, summaries, and expositions for public consumption is 
increasing. As the programmes in the Radio Times will show, the waves 
of the air have been pressed into service. So I think I am right in maintain- 
ing that the classics are, in some form or other, brought before a larger 
audience than ever. 

I was not fortunate in my introduction to Montaigne. When I was a 
very young student I got my first notions about him from Pascal’s 
diatribes and a casual reference to him as the ‘sceptic par excellence’. 
When I was twenty I picked up an edition of the Essais on one of the 
Parisian quays; I was at once won over by the disarming ingenuousness 
of his short preface, and he became a lifelong friend. 

Montaigne is not a depressing doubter; he was not a believer, but 
he treats the established religion of his country with respect; his moral 
values are high, and he is full of infectious enthusiasm for nobility of 

character. His heroes and heroines are distinguished for their practice of 
the great virtues, prudence, justice, temperance, fortitude, and faithful 
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friendship: he has nothing but loathing for meanness, servility, dis- 
loyalty, and tyranny. Read some of the characteristic essays, e.g. De 
Trois Bonnes Femmes (ii. 35) and Des plus excellents Hommes (Homer, 
Alexander, and Epaminondas, ii. 36). 

Apart from the long (260 pages) and important Apologie de Raimond 
Sebond (ii. 12), there is not much to remind us of the cold-blooded 
doubter who could not even say ‘I do not know’, but preferred to ask 
‘What do I know?’ He is by no means a man who constantly suspends 
judgement. He often speaks very bluntly, e.g. on the shortcomings of 
doctors, see the long tirade in ii. 37 which he devotes to a triumphant 
exposure of their ignorance. . 

In spite of the numerous borrowings the chief interest of the Essais 
lies in the shameless self-revelation which becomes more marked as the 
author draws nearer to old age. He boasts that he knows himself 
through and through; in iii. 2 he depicts himself as he is at the moment 
of writing, with all his defects, some of them exaggerated or imaginary. 
The only judge whose verdict he respects is his own conscience: it 
alone has the whole evidence before it. He does not, however, hesitate 
to contradict himself; being always in a state of flux he is not the 
same man. 

He likes to surprise his readers, that is part of his charm. We pick 
out a chapter entitled ‘Of Presumption’ (ii. 17) and find that the bulk 
of it is a description of the author’s own failings, many of them based on 
the weakness and meekness of a man who can endure much but do 
little. As a set-off he narrates the calamities brought by ‘Dionysius the 
Father’ on himself by his eagerness to thrust his poems on a critical 
public. When the poems were recited at Olympia the audience was so 
exasperated by the inanity of the composition that they angrily rushed 
to his tents and tore them to shreds. The gods also took a hand 
and wrecked his fleet at Tarentum; even the survivors of.the crews 
turned against him and cursed him for the badness of his verse. Heaven, 
however, took him back into favour, and he won the first prize with a 
tragedy at Athens. He promptly died, of excessive joy according to 
some; according to others, of deep potations in honour of the victory. 

The reader may open the Essais at any one of the 1,600 pages and find 
something to interest him; Montaigne himself set the example, for he 
was a great dipper; ‘If one book bores me, I pick up another’, he says 
in his essay On Books (ii. 10), and he admits that he does not care to 
grapple with difficult passages. 

Montaigne’s Essais are not easy to read in the original; they are full 
of turns and twists which perplex the reader ; even the French themselves 
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feel the difficulty ; so the foreigner must have a reliable translation at his 
elbow. The versions of Florio (1603) and Cotton (1685) have established 
themselves as English classics; but they are too free and inaccurate to 
be of much use to the student. 

An excellent translation by Dr. E. J. Trechmann was published in 
1927 by the Oxford University Press. The author, who was the first 
Head of the Modern Language Department at the University College of 
North Wales (1884-8) and for more than thirty years held the same post 
in the University of Sydney, has been very successful in satisfying the 
needs of two classes: (1) those who are reading the original French; his 
version is so close that it elucidates difficult points of syntax; (2) those 
who wish to read Montaigne in English. He has, however, neglected 
another class; there are still many who, although they are not inclined 
to tackle the French, would be delighted with the Greek, Latin, and 
Italian quotations. Trechmann has given English renderings of all these 
without printing the originals, and he gives no more than the name of 
the author quoted, so that we cannot easily trace the extract to its source. 
He also fails to indicate the source of the borrowings where there is no 
direct citation. He has thus spoilt his book for lovers of the classics, 
but I am indeed grateful to him for helping me out when I am puzzled 
by the French. 

There are, or there used to be, several good and cheap editions of the 
Essais published in France; my favourite was prepared by a classical 
scholar, Leclerc (Lefévre, 1844), with full references and short but useful 
notes. 

It would be well to avoid editions in modern French orthography. 
Students are often encouraged and indeed compelled to read the Essais 
in modernized spelling ; we are told that Montaigne suffered much at the 
hands of his printers; but even if they did not always print what the 
author wrote, it is at any rate the spelling of the period and it is better to 
read what may not always have been intended by the author than reams 
of what we know can never have been written by him. Much will be 
lost if no attempt is made to grapple with the French as it was printed in 
Montaigne’s lifetime. It requires but little effort to master it; I have 
taught Greek to grown-up students for fifty years; many found the 
language very difficult, but I was always amazed at the ease with which 
they all picked up the alphabet. I cannot bear modernized editions of 
Chaucer and Spenser ; they make me feel farther away from the authors 
and their age; I do not think I should understand Demosthenes any 
better if he appeared before me in shorts or a dinner-jacket. 
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Latin for Today, Book Four. By F. Date. Grinn and Company, Ltd., London, 
1948. Pp. xii+323, with numerous illustrations. 5s. 9d. net. 


The human race still pursues its eternal quest of wisdom, and the teacher of classics 
his search for the perfect anthology. Neither, according to the evidence available, will 
ever see the journey’s end. Teachers are notoriously ‘choosey’ and difficult to please 
where text-books are concerned ; the choice of anthologies is no exception. All could 
compile the final and definitive selection so long desired, but none can find it among 
existing publications. The extracts of one are too snippety and unrepresentative of 
their authors’ art, another bears no relation to the history and evolution of the Roman 
people; a third is merely dull. 

The writer, after years of experience of unseen translation with immature scholars, 
has long been convinced that the interest of the subject-matter is the first and most 
essential test. From this standpoint nothing will shift him, whatever concessions may 
have to be made to the claims of history, style, or syntax. 

Of the fourth volume in the series Latin for Today it must be said at once that its 
author, Mr. Dale, sets out on no ambitious project of illustrating the scope and variety 
of Roman literature within the covers of a single book. On the contrary, the book has a 
strictly limited objective: based on extracts from Catullus, Tibullus, Virgil, Ovid, and 
Martial, and from Sallust, Cicero, Livy, and Pliny, it is a workmanlike attempt to pro- 
vide interesting material from which the pupil may acquire a good basic vocabulary, 
some idea of style, and a knowledge of such constructions as hitherto have been held 
essential for examination purposes. The extracts are largely used to illustrate the main 
features in the structure of the Latin sentence, supported by notes, a full explanation of 
the construction, and an exercise for re-translation into Latin, based on the text. As is 
usual with this series, the book is planned on the most comprehensive lines: there is an 
introduction on metres and scansion, the illustrations are varied and good, each author 
is introduced by a short biographical note, and the appendix of 124 pages includes a 
very complete survey of vocabulary, a summary of grammatical rules, and a list of the 
chief irregular verbs. The plea of ignorance, therefore, which is the schoolboy’s chief 
weapon of defence, has been systematically denied to him. 

The actual content of the Latin text does not extend to more than sixty pages or 
thereabouts, and the teacher may be apt to question whether the remaining 260 pages 
of the book do not tend towards an overloading which may confirm the pupil’s worst 
apprehensions. It does not seem to be in the psychology of the modern schoolboy to 
read long explanations for himself; instead he seems to regard them as a further matter 
for elucidation, and the teacher thus finds himself landed with a double task. In sum, 
the first aim of this book is clearly to provide the pupil with the necessary equipment for 
a wider study of the classics. In these days of crowded curricula and of competing 
claims there is much to be said for the policy of learning a few things well, and to many 
teachers this approach will undoubtedly commend itself. Others at this stage may prefer 
to give their pupils a wider experience of the resources of Roman literature: it is a 
dilemma for the individual to resolve for himself. The writer inclines to the view that 
overloading is a fault common to many of the more recent text-books, and that the best 
course may still be a middle one. 

A. Q. R. 


La letteratura di Roma imperiale. Di Auretio G. AMatucci. No. XXV in the 
‘Series storia di Roma’ of the Istituto di Studi Romani. Bologna: Licinio 
Cappelli. 1947. Pp. xvi+421. Large 8vo. Leatherette; cloth-backed. 
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With nine plates, and with critical notes, bibliography, and index at the 
end. No price given. - 


So far as I know, this fine series now amounts to thirty volumes, of which the first is 
about Roman origins and early history, and the last about baroque and nineteenth- 
century art. Perhaps the best known is the twenty-fourth volume, Professor Augusto 
Rostagni’s La letteratura di Roma repubblicana ed augustea; but it must have 
appeared too shortly before the war for many copies to reach us. It is one of the most 
useful and attractive histories of Roman literature, partly because of the good arrange- 
ment which allows the narrative to be smoothly read and concentrates compressed 
information about authorities and controversies at the end, and partly because of the 
large-minded and liberal spirit in which—in spite of the dictatorship—the renowned 
author of Virgilio minore boldly wrote it. This succeeding volume, by another senior 
and renowned Italian scholar, a friend of the late Professor R. S. Conway, has the same 
arrangement and a similar spirit. There is nothing narrow, propagandist, or partisan. 
At the start (p. xi) Professor Amatucci mentions that many of the writers of whom he 
has to tell were not Italians at all, and throughout the book he remembers the passions 
and emotions of human individuals which are the root of literature. His account of 
the younger Seneca (pp. 47~59) is imaginative in this way. An example of sympathetic 
and balanced treatment is in the passage of one page and a third (pp. 214-16), on which 
Ammianus Marcellinus is praised as a notable historian ; learned, analytical, impartial, 
with a keen moral sense—he admired Julian but disapproved of his measures against 
the Christians—who tried to write like the ancients, but wrote all the better because 
the task was difficult for him. Even the poems of Sedulius sometimes show ‘a patch of 
blue sky’; but if so, it is merely depressing by contrast. Such ‘men of the school’ did 
not understand the Augustinian requirement of fusion between old and new. They 
feared the new too much; but that may not have been altogether a bad thing! (pp. 287-8). 
Professor Amatucci, who has written books on early Christian literature, does not forget 
the urgent need of Christianity in late antiquity; without it the problem for poor 
Seneca was hopeless (p. 56). He writes inspiringly of Prudentius, in whose descrip- 
tions there is always some supernatural quality, animating and dominating nature and 
things (p. 351; cf. pp. 236-8). Representing both Christianity and Rome, Gregory the 
Great, a true Roman, with the past in his mind and the present and future before his 
eyes, could see the vision which six following centuries would make a reality (pp. 
298-300). 

Professor Amatucci is, except perhaps in some matters of chronology, conservative 
and cautious, and uses his taste critically; he will not even provisionally accept the 
name of an author for the Aetna (p. 323, not p. 322 as indexed), or the Pervigilium 
Veneris (p. 170)—not even mentioning Nicomachus. But once he finds Professor L. 
Alfonsi, a much younger scholar already well known, and always wary, too cautious 
for him (p. 354). Good references are given (p. 382) for work on the rhythm of Com- 
modianus, and excellent comment (p. 177), but Professor Amatucci is sceptical about 
their significance for later romance poetry (p. 61). The remarks on language and style 
are always valuable, but less is said of them than of the spirit of the literature. There 
is not, perhaps, so much detail as in, for example, Professor H. J. Rose’s handbooks. 
I should have liked one or two references added here and there (e.g. on pp. 364, 382). 
There is sometimes delay in looking up a writer in three places, the text, the notes, 
and the bibliography (cf. references above on Commodianus), which are all numbered 
by paragraphs, but in different series of numbers (cf., for example, pp. 147, 165, 169, 
306, 357). But it is a beautifully printed and a beautifully written book. The plates, 
one of a piece of sculpture and the rest of manuscripts, are of great interest. 

It is, I suppose, a book of an informative kind, perhaps a handbook. It is none the 
less intensely enjoyable to read—I doubt if I have ever found such a book so enjoy- 
able. There is in it the intimate knowledge of a mature scholar, and more—a fresh, 
almost a young, joyfulness and sympathy, all in the perspective of a profound faith. 
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British Archaeology. A Book List for Teachers. Published by the Council for British 
Archaeology, 1949. Pp. 30. 15s. 6d. net. 


This booklet is something more than a mere list, for it is sufficiently full and compre- 
hensive to prove of great service to all beginners in field archaeology. 

It has a stimulating preface explaining the great educational value of the subject and 
suggesting various ways in which it can be integrated into the school curriculum, in the 
teaching of History, the Classics, Geography, and even Handicrafts. 

The bibliography itself is divided into two parts. In the first, the sections range from 
Prehistory up to the Industrial Revolution, while in the second part the sections are 
very conveniently arranged to cover different regions of the British Isles, so as to aid 
those teachers who wish to study local archaeological remains. 

This book list should be in the possession of all interested in using this study as an 
aid to their teaching. 

D. BC. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


(It must not be assumed that books noticed here will not be reviewed at greater length 
in some later number. Books marked with an asterisk are recommended for school 
libraries.) 

Literature 
One of the most important books which have appeared in the last few months is 

Gilbert Highet’s *The Classical Tradition (O.U.P., 1949. Pp. xxxviii+763. 42s. net). 

The author has undertaken an immense task: to trace the influence of the Greeks and 

Romans on the literature of Western civilization, from the Dark Ages which followed 

the collapse of Rome to authors of the present day. His work will not supersede the 

multitude of books devoted to the study of Classical influence on the literary forms of 
this or that particular country, but it affords a most valuable synopsis. Too many 
writers, embarking on such a lengthy voyage, tend to become over-concerned with 
the dull matter of tides and winds: they record the details of temperature and rainfall, 
while the beauty of sunset and the glory of landfall too often pass unnoticed. Mr. Highet 
has not made that mistake. The voyage, in his log, becomes exciting and invigorating, 
full of human interest. The anecdotes are delightful (cf. the story of A. E. H. on 
Pp. 497), the notes copious but admirably pointed. It would be remarkable if no minor 
errors appeared in so long a book, and the proof-readers are to be congratulated for 
passing over only two misprints (on pp. 142 and 146). It is difficult, too, to reconcile 
the author’s statement on p. 78: “The Greco-Roman world is as alive for Dante as his 
own, is parallel to it, and is inextricably interwoven with it’ with ‘He (Dante) didnot 
think the two worlds (the Greco-Roman and his own) were parallel: the Christian 
revelation had raised all Christendom above the antique pagans’ (p. 70). ti dé mpds Tov 

‘Epufiv; This volume will be a xtfjpa in hundreds of libraries. Professor Severyns has 

written a third book on Homer (Homére I’ Artiste. Collection Lebégue, Rue Neuve 36, 

Bruxelles, 1948. Pp. 147, with one plate. 75 frs. belges), which it is hoped will be 

reviewed at length in June of next year, but I feel that some preliminary notice is called 

for. The result of many years of patient research, it will not disappoint those who 
found the vivacious style of the previous works so attractive. M. Severyns has actually 
produced a series of essays, but the general plan is clear enough: to explain Homer, 
according to the precept of Aristarchus, by studying what Homer himself said. From 

Homer to Hesiod: the influence of the Theogony and of the Works and Days on later 

writers provides an enormous field for research and no single book could easily do 

justice to such a theme, but Friedrich Solmsen has attempted in his Hesiod and 

Aeschylus (Cornell University Press and Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1949. Cornell 

Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XXX. Pp. viii+230. 16s. net.) to answer two 

questions: what was original in Hesiod’s poems (as distinct from the mass of traditional 

myth and religious beliefs incorporated in them) and what Solon and Aeschylus derived 
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from him. The author examines the Prometheia and the Eumenides at length, and he 
devotes a chapter to Solon. It is an important book, well documented, but unfortunately 
there is no bibliography. D. W. Lucas has translated into English prose two plays of 
Euripides (Cohen & West, Ltd., London, 1949. *The Ion. Pp. xix+71. *The Medea. 
Pp. xix+58. Price 5s. net each). He defends the use of prose in a convincing note, 
pointing out that we already have the brilliant versions of Murray and Sheppard, if we 
object to the nearest English equivalent to the kind of language that the poet’s own con- 
temporaries said that he used. Mr. Lucas includes in each volume a useful introduction 
and a brief life of Euripides. His notes, designed merely to help in understanding the 
development of plot, are also brief: the Classical scholar will regret that certain pas- 
sages, like the famous crux, Medea 215-18, are translated without comment. But no 
doubt he is right: it is the duty of an interpreter to be direct and not to vacillate. From 
Switzerland we have received a book that should be of interest to historians and philo- 
sophers alike (Les Sophistes. By Eugéne Dupréel. Editions du Griffon, Neuchtel, 
1948. Bibliothéque Scientifique 14. Pp. 407. 25 francs (Swiss) net). Most writers on 
the Sophists begin with general remarks applicable to all and then pass on to detailed 
criticism. M. Dupréel has reversed this procedure. He examines Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Prodicus, and Hippias as separate individuals, each contributing something original to 
Greek thought, and then proposes certain conclusions on which others, the Platonists 
in particular, may build. His style is pleasing and clear. Another volume of Aristotle’s 
works has been produced by the Clarendon Press: *Aristotelis Categoriae et Liber de 
Interpretatione. (Oxford Classical Texts, 1949. L. Minio-Paluello. Pp. xxiii+96. 
7s. 6d. net). It must be said that this little volume, even judged by the high standards 
of O.U.P., is printed with more than usual clarity. 


History 

A welcome addition to books dealing with the Roman occupation of our own country 
is Dr. Charlesworth’s *The Lost Province (Cardiff, University of Wales Press, 1949. 
Pp. vii+89. With a map of Roman Wales and of the Saxon Shore Defences. 8s. 6d. net). 
The author was Gregynog Lecturer for 1947-8 and the four chapters of this volume 
were originally designed as lectures. Those who have been fortunate enough to hear 
him speak on this subject will be happy to know that he has retained the colloquial form. 
His object is to answer four questions: why the Romans came here; why they stayed; 
what benefits they enjoyed from the occupation; what the inhabitants of Britain gained. 
Among the reasons for the invasion, he suggests the erroneous Roman belief that 
Ireland lay midway between Spain and Britain: conquest of the latter would link the 
three strongest provinces of the Empire. An inspiring book, wide in its sympathies, 
not unduly concerned with affairs on the other side of the Welsh border, with a useful 
bibliography and one small misprint (p. 74). It is perhaps not unfitting that we should 
here note another book on the Romans, certainly written on a broader theme, but no 
less interesting to the people of these islands. R. H. Barrow analyses the Roman 
character in a new Pelican Book (*The Romans. Pp. 224. 1s. 6d. net). If emphasis is 
laid rather on the virtues than on the vices, that is excusable, for I fancy that Mr. 
Barrow’s intention is to show what the masters of the Empire can contribute of value 
to the modern world. Yet it is a sober account, eminently readable and lucid. A third 
book on the Roman imperial period is Joseph A. Maurer’s Commentary on C. Suetonii 
Tranquilli Vita C. Caligulae Caesaris, chapters i-xxi (University of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., 1949. Pp. 108. No price quoted). The author begins with a pretty full biblio- 
graphy, from which the Cambridge Ancient History is surprisingly omitted. His notes 
are brief and clear, though apparently at times somewhat arbitrary: we have, for 
instance, a life-history of Agrippina Minor, but very scant reference to the trial of Piso, 
which, after all, must have had considerable influence on the young Gaius and should 
lead to important conclusions as to the part played by Tiberius in the whole Germanicus 
affair. It would have been interesting, too, to know Mr. Maurer’s opinions about the 
birthplace of Caligula. There are misprints on pp. 17, 84, and 102. Only one book has 
been received which deals exclusively with the history of the Eastern world: *The His- 
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tory of the Persian Empire (University of Chicago Press and Cambridge University 
Press, England, 1949. Pp. xix+576, with various maps and 71 large plates. 55s. net). 
The author of this fine volume, Professor Albert T. Olmstead, unfortunately did not 
live to see it published. He had devoted a lifetime to its research, and no praise could 
be too high for the magnificent illustrations which appear at the end of his great work. 
To those who are only acquainted with the Persians through the pages of Herodotus 
and the other Greek historians, this book will provide some surprises. It is to be 
regretted that no bibliography was added, but the text is well annotated, and the 
arrangement admirable. Students of Greek history will find the account of that crucial 
period from the accession of Cyrus to the final triumph of Alexander particularly 
instructive, because Professor Olmstead’s story gives us the Persian, rather than the 
Greek, viewpoint. 


Archaeology 


Recently we had the pleasure of reviewing Charles Seltman’s Approach to Greek Art. 
The same author has now produced *Masterpieces of Greek Coinage (Distributed by 
Faber & Faber, London, for Bruno Cassirer, Oxford, 1949. Pp. 128, with over a 
hundred plates. 21s. net). The coins are photographed in their true size; beside them 
we are shown an enlargement. Nothing could show to better advantage the fine 
workmanship of the caelatores. To many the expression ‘Greek Art’ conjures up visions 
of sculptures or of paintings that have long since been lost: this book, which is in itself 
a work of art, will go far to prove why the Greeks themselves regarded all tointai, what- 
ever the medium through which they expressed themselves, as equally worthy of attention. 
The sculptor was not rated higher than the painter, the painter was not considered of 
more importance than the worker in ivory or wood. Mr. Seltman describes each coin 
in detail. He has also written a useful introduction and a short bibliography is appended. 
Greek Altars is the name of another book produced in America (Saint Louis University 
Press, Missouri, 1949. By Constantine G. Yavis. Pp. xxiii+-266, with XXI plates and 
various other illustrations. $6.00 net). This volume will have to be reviewed at length 
next year, but it is well to note here the extremely attractive photographs with which 
the author elucidates his text. A most valuable addition to any school library—indeed 
to any library—is yet another production of the Clarendon Press: * Documents illustrating 
the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius (By V. Ehrenberg and A. H. M. Jones. Oxford, 
1949. Pp. viii+159. 12s. 6d. net). Hitherto most of the epigraphical evidence, most 
of the papyri, and other essential testimonia not included in the more accessible authors, 
have been beyond the reach of all but the few privileged scholars. Now the most 
important are collected in this one book. The labours involved in such a task must 
have been formidable, but it is to be hoped that we shall see a similar work undertaken 
in respect of later Emperors. It is necessary to add that only the barest notes are 
included. Nevertheless for those who may wish to study the documents further there 
are clear references to the larger corpus from which they have been extracted. 


General 


It was, I think, Gilbert Murray who once said that nothing contributed more to his 
education than the exercise of translating into Greek. Most of us have our secret ver- 
sions, regarded with pride or with diffidence, lucubratione maxima confecta, and few 
would be inclined to disagree with Professor Murray, however poor the efforts we 
made. And these wrestlings breed in us a certain humility. Perhaps it is in this per- 
petual striving after the excellent that the real value of such exercises consists. Some- 
thing like it, at all events, led seven Oxford dons to meet in an informal club where they 
submitted versions to mutual criticism. The passages chosen, for Latin and Greek 
composition in prose and verse, were mostly of Honour Moderations standard, but 
some were originally set for College and University Scholarships. The result of their 
efforts will afford endless delight and satisfaction. It would be quite invidious, of 
course, to single out for special commendation any particular version—in any case, each 
owes something to the others. Thé pleasure that one obtains from such an anthology 
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must of necessity be subjective. But for me two passages in particular had a special 
appeal: ‘Hurried by passion’ (No. 11) and ‘Wayward, elusive, sly’ (No. 154). Maybe 
the memories of bygone years at Trinity invested Mr. Higham’s Ciceronian and 
Tacitean prose with some extra charm. Mr. Denniston’s translation of No. 108, too, 
was skilful in the extreme. ‘Buttons, in fact—made of papier maché or something, with 
a patent indestructible shank . . .’! The book is dedicated to the late J. G. Barrington- 
Ward, and it is good to know that so many of his fine compositions have been preserved 
in it. Two things remain to be said: the contributors have appended notes to their 
versions and the Public Orator, in his most interesting introduction, provides a ‘meta- 
physic’ of translation. (*Some Oxford Compositions. By J. G. Barrington-Ward, J. Bell, 
C. M. Bowra, A. N. Bryan-Brown, J. D. Denniston, T. F. Higham, M. Platnauer. 
O.U.P., 1949. Pp. xxxvi+324. 215. net.) 


Fournals 


We have received volume ii of Humanitas, published by the Faculdade de Letras da 
Universidade de Coimbra, Portugal. The editor, Professor Rebelo Goncalves, is to be 
congratulated on his fine publication. There is a wide range of articles, not all in 
Portuguese, and the reviews are extensive, dealing with many of the best books produced 
in Europe and the U.S.A. during the last twelve months. (Pp. 570, with one plate.) 
The July—Oct. 1948 number of Dioniso has also been received (published by the 
Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico, Siracusa. Pp. 147-241. L. 500). It contains 
two excellent plates illustrating the production of the Choep/ioroe of Aeschylus last year 
in Syracuse, and a copy of the papyrus fragment (Berlin 11771) firet published by 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, with an article on its implications. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Vergil. Selections. (The Roman World Series.) George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1949. By W. F. Jackson Knicut. Pp. 112, with two maps and two plates. 
45. gd. non-net. 

Virgil. The Pastoral Poems (The Eclogues). A new translation by E. V. Rieu. 
The Penguin Classics, 1949. Pp. 151. 15. 6d. net. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
LXXXIX-XCII 


Tue following plates illustrate the efforts of Augustus and his successors to 
combat the selfish pleasure-seeking immorality of Rome in the early period of 
the Principate. The Golden Age has returned; the antique virtues of the 
Respublica have been restored ; the Imperial Family presides over the fortunes 


irresponsible and rather fatalistic attitude which the Leges Iuliae attempted to 
remedy. 


PLATE LXXXIX 


1. cuP from Boscoreale, a village near Pompeii. On left an altar on which are 
two skulls. Above one skull a purse with a Greek inscription Zogia, above 
the other a roll of papyrus inscribed Aéd§a1. Behind the altar and rising above 
it a column with a small statue of Clotho. The tall skeleton in left centre 
holds a bag of money (with the legend ©€6vo1) and, in its left hand, a butter- 
fly. The second skeleton is donning a garland of flowers. The third inspects 
a skull. Below, two small skeletons, one playing a lyre (Tépyis), the other 
clapping its hands. The general meaning of the artist’s work is expressed in 
another inscription above: Zév TO yap atpiov GAnAdv tot1. (Make 
the most of life, for the future no man knows!) 


2. CLAY GOBLET. Skeleton flanked by a garland, a ham, a pipe, a flute, and a wine 
amphora. The Greek inscription, on either side of the skull, reads: kt} yee 
(Get, use!) The sentiment is common in both Roman and Greek literature 
(cf., for instance, Oxford Book of Greek Verse, Nos. 525, 637, 695). In the 
Cena Trimalchionis a silver puppet, in the form of a skeleton, makes fun for 
the guests, and the exhibition draws from their host a comment typical of 
his kind: 
eheu nos miseros, quam totus homuncio nil est. 
sic erimus cuncti, postquam nos auferet Orcus. 
ergo vivamus, dum licet esse, bene. 


PLATE XC 


1. An ALTAR found at Carthage in a private sanctuary dedicated to the Gens 
Augusta by P. Perilius Hedulus, a priest and Roman citizen (C.A.H., vol. x, 
p. 487). The goddess Roma seated on a pile of arms. In her right hand a 
column surmounted by a shield brought down from heaven by Victory (cf. 
Res Gestae 34. 2: ‘clupeus aureus in curia Julia positus, quem mihi senatum 
populumque Romanum dare virtutis clementiaeque et justitiae et pietatis 
caussa testatum est per eius clupei inscriptionem’. The dedication of this 
shield in 27 was one of the extraordinary honours voted by the Senate after 
the reassignment of the provinces and the ‘restoration of the republic’.) On 
the left a cornucopiae (’Auaddeias Képas, symbol of plenty) and a caduceus 
(symbol of Mercurius, the god of traders); in front a globe. 


2. A BAS-RELIEF from the Ara Pacis in the Campus Martius at Rome, set up by 
Augustus between 13 and 9 B.c. (C.A.H., vol. x, pp. 546 ff.). The fragments 


of the State; the Gods approve. Plate LXXXIX admirably illustrates the © 
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of the Ara, although now scattered all over Europe, are still in a good state 
of preservation. Tellus Mater seated on a rock, with fruit in her lap and 
children in her arms (representing fertility and family life). Behind, ears of 
corn and flowers. The female figures to right and left are variously inter- 
preted as Water and Air, or as Seas and Rivers, or as the gentle breezes of 
Horace’s Carmen Saeculare (32). Below them a sea-dragon and a swan 


(symbols of sea and river). In front an ox and a sheep, representing agri- 
culture. 


PLATE XCI 


SILVER PATERA from Aquileia. The Emperor as the source of all prosperity. In 
the centre the Princeps (obviously not Augustus and probably Gaius) about to 
offer sacrifice to Demeter, seated on a throne. He is attended by two boys 
carrying paterae and a girl with a basket of corn and fruit. Behind her is another 
basket. At top Jupiter. Beneath the Emperor a female figure representing 
Europa and an ox (agriculture). The chariot is drawn by serpents (for the pos- 
sible significance of this see Oxford Classical Dictionary under ‘Serpents, 
Sacred’). The four Seasons, two on left, and two looking after the serpents. 
Extreme right an olive-tree. The Julio-Claudians consciously followed Augustus’ 
policy in encouraging agriculture. It is remarkable that Virgil’s Georgics and 
the treatises of Hyginus and Varro were contemporary works—and Columella 
wrote not many years after. 


PLATE XCII 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE EARLY PRINCIPATE. Cast of a marble statue of Augustus 
found at Bovillae. Cf. Suetonius’ description of the Emperor’s personal ap- 
pearance (chapter 79). 


We are indebted to the Oxford University Press for allowing us to reprint 
Plates Ixxxix-xci from Rostovtzeff’s Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire, and to the Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies for permission 
to use Plate xcii, originally published in 7.R.S., vol. xxix, part II, 1939. 


Copies of the Supplementary Plates, together with the Notes, are reprinted 
separately and may be obtained from E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, 
Newbury, Berks., at the cost of one shilling each, post free. 

The following subjects have already been dealt with: 


Vol. xvi, No. 46 (Jan. 1947), Roman Architecture in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Vol. xvi, No. 47 (June 1947), Roman Remains at Arles, Nimes, Orange, 
Fréjus. 

Vol. xvi, No. 48 (Oct. 1947), Greek Antiquities in Asia Minor, Greece, 
Byzantium. 

Vol. xvii, No. 49 (Jan. 1948), Greek Terracottas. 

Vol. xvii, No. 50 (June 1948), Scenes from the Trojan War on Greek Vases. 

Vol. xvii, No. 51 (Oct. 1948), Athletics in the Ancient World. 

Vol. xviii, No. 52 (Jan. 1949), Early and Later Greek Comedy. 

Vol. xviii, No. 53 (June 1949), Phrygian and Lycian Monuments. 

Vol. xviii, No. 54 (Oct. 1949), Early Greek Warships. 
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2. Cup in the Berlin Museum. 
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2. A Bas-Relief from the Ara Pacis in the Campus Martius at Rome. 
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Silver Patera from Aquileia. 
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The Architect of the Early Principate. 
Photograph by Professor G. Giglioli. 
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